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Keystone Stereographs Individualize 


Education 


When Used in Combination, Learning 


Naturally Follows 


Complete Lists of Views on Most School 
Information on Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Subjects 


Fire drills without fire escapes 
would beas much in lineas school 
room movies without modern 
projection equipment. The Filmo 
57 School Projector is not only 
abreast of the latest ideas in visual 
education, but is a stride or two 
in advance. For day in and day 
out, Bell & Howell engineers 
scrutinize its every part in orderto 
bring to the school room the 
latest idea in projector design. 
Side-tension, for instance, in 
Filmo’s shuttle mechanism, means 
a minimum of strain on the film 
and a tremendous gain in control 
and in efficiency of the film move- 
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odern means for 


Modern methods! 





Filmo School Projector in use in San Diego Public School, showing one 
of the many industrial subjects available in 16mm. film. 


Filmo School Projector! 


ment. And Filmo’s direct lighting, 
powered by a 250-watt mazda, 
means a striking increase in screen 
illumination. In every phase of 
Filmo’s design, science and prac- 
ticability merge to provide a 
machine immediately adaptable to 
every problem in visual education. 

Filmo Projector can give you 
the same satisfaction which thou- 
sands of other schools are now en- 
joying in its use. A nearby Filmo 
dealer will arrange for demonstra- 
tion, or write today for booklet 
“Filmo in Schools and Colleges.” 
See Filmo Booth C-2 at Columbus 
meeting, N. E.A., June 28—July 3. 


All Filmos use 50 or 100 foot films 


For black and white pictures, Filmo cameras use 
Eastman Safety Film (16 mm.) in the yellow box— 
both regularand panchromatic—obtainable atprac- 
tically all dealers’ handling cameras and supplies. 
v Filmo cameras and Filmo projectors are adaptable, 
.& under license from Eastman Kodak Company, for 
use of Kodacolor film for home movies in full 
color. Cost of film covers developing and return 
postpaid, within the country where proces: 
ready to show anywhere with Filmo projector. 


Filmo 57-E-Special School Projector, 250 watt, 5 amp. 
lamp, fixed resistance, 45-50 condenser, geared rewind, 
large type sprockets and safety shutter. With special new 
style school base case, $205. Other models from $198 up. 


HOWELL 
Filmo 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Derr. R, 1817 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 


London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) + Established 1907 
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SWITCH ON PICTUROL — throw light nary storage battery. Films are available 
on every subject—make learning easier in wide variety on almost any subject, 
—every lesson more enjoyable! Use practically every course of instruction. 


Picturol as hundreds of successful teach- PICTUROL puts punch in teaching. It 


ers do. Let it supplement text—clarify solves the problem of arousing interest 
perplexing subjects—add fascination to with less effort on your part. It makes 
the daily round of classroom recitations for infinitely more pupil progress. And 
and assignments. now, for the sake of your own progress 


won’t you get the facts? There is no 


PICTUROL is a simple, inexpensive still- obligation. 


film projector. Easily operated, light in 


weight, you just plug it in any electric 
light socket or connect up with an ordi- SEND THE COU PON! 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
SOCIETY FOR Dept. ES6. 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Please send me without obligation full de- 
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The Educational Screen 


The Motion Picture as a Classroom Aid 


JaMeEs NEWELL EMERY 


Principal James C. Potter School, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


URING the last three or four 

years we have been treated to 
several surveys designed to ascer- 
tain on a scientific basis the practi- 
cal and actual value of the motion 
picture as an aid to classroom 
teaching. The results been 
measured and evaluated by authori- 
ties of national reputation as psy- 
chologists and educators. As a 
concrete result Of those experi- 
ments we find established, without 
substantial contradiction or fear of 
it, that groups of pupils, taught 
with the aid of motion pictures as 
a teaching device, scored a certain 
percentage higher in certain sub- 
jects than other similar groups. 
covering a similar, or as nearly 
parallel ground as possible, without 
the aid of the films. 

The size of the percentage of im- 
provement, as brought out by these 
surveys, is not alarming or revolu- 
tionary. In the earlier experiments, 
the percentage of improvement was 
worked out to a fraction of a per 
cent, and the difference was not 
high. The most recent experiment, 
that carried on upon a large scale 
by the Eastman Kodak Company, 
shows, to quote the terms of its own 
report, “The pupils in Geography 
gained 33 per cent of one standard 
deviation more and those in Gen- 
eral Science gained 15 per cent of 
one standard deviation more than 
an equal number of pupils covering 
the same field of instruction in 
these subjects, but taught without 
the use of the films.” 

The Eastman Teaching 
and the exhaustive research 
nected with their initiation are a 
notable contribution to the field of 
visual instruction in the two sub- 
jects they cover, geography and 
general science. We may well ac- 
cept the scientific conclusions 


have 


Films, 


con- 


drawn from this experiment with- 
out contradiction or controversy— 
as far as they go. 

The writer of this article 
that he may lay some claim to being 
one of the veterans in the practical 


feels 


use of motion pictures as teaching 
aids in the classroom, in a thor- 
oughly unscientific way. For nearly 
ten years, almost from the 
when the motion picture was first 


time 


made practical and possible for use 
in the non-theatrical field, he has 
been using them and experimenting 
as to methods and practical means 
for their use in a_ school which 
numbered from a thousand to 
twelve hundred pupils, from the 
primary grades through the eighth. 
A good many schemes have been 
tried and rejected. On more than 
one occasion he has been ready to 
forswear the practical value of mo- 
tion pictures, at least such as could 
be obtained without prohibitive ex- 
pense, in classroom work, in favor 
of other visual devices. And again 


and again he has gone back to the 


motion picture with belief some- 
times. challenged, sometimes 
dimmed, but never quite extin- 


guished, in its practical value as a 
classroom aid. 

motion 
picture will not be a scientific one, 
from the angle of the psychologist 


This discussion of the 


or the research worker, in terms of 
[Q’s, EQ’s, norms or frequency 
curves. When all is said and done, 
laying aside technical formulas or 
professional jargon, there is some- 
thing about the picture 
which from the start impresses me 


motion 


as being of practical value in enab- 
ling the school pupil to get a better 
mnderstanding of certain things 
about which he is studying; in lay- 
ing a richer background of experi- 
ences and impressions that he may 


with him from the 
Some of these, in fact 


carry away 
schoolroom. 
a great many of them, cannot from 
their very nature be measured and 
evaluated in percentile terms, 
graphs or figures of any sort. In 
our present imperfect knowledge of 
the human mind or its emotional 
processes we cannot chart or meas- 
ure these reactions. It is perhaps 
not desirable that we do so. 

In our school curriculum there 
are certain subjects which we group 
The 


best examples of these are arithme- 


or classify as form-subjects. 
tic and spelling. We can measure 
the pupil’s work from day to day, 
month by month, in these subjects 
with a certain cold accuracy. If, 
out of ten problems in a given les- 
son, the pupil succeeds in complet- 
ing seven correctly, we feel justified 
in giving him a rank of 70. If out 
of one hundred spelling words, he 
misses eleven, we may grade him as 
89. His answers are either right or 
wrong, and may be coldly computed 
on that basis. On a certain middle 
ground, if we _ consider history, 
geography or science as a certain 
number of facts to be assimilated, 
we may reach in the same manner 
and on the same basis, a moderately 
accurate percentile estimate of 
what he has accomplished. 

But on the other hand our 
courses include such subjects as 
literature, language, written and 
oral composition. We study, for 
appreciation, selections from what 
we consider the world’s best lit- 
erature, prose or poetry. Can we 
estimate in terms of percentile val- 
ues the impression that Lowell’s 
Vision of Sir Launfal, with its po- 
etic imagery, or Horatius at the 
stirring rhythm 

ake upon the 
sel f-sacri- 


Bridge, with its 
and martial swing, 
adolescent? The noble 
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fice of Horatius and his two com- 
panions against hopeless odds defies 
any attempt at mathematical eval- 
uation, and it is well that it does. 
After all, life is not quite all mathe- 
matics or logarithmic tables. 

Why do we study geography or 
history? Is it to learn the basic 
productions of certain cities or sec- 
Or an array 

Columbus, 


tions of the country? 
of cold 
Washington, Franklin or Lincoln? 


facts about 
| prefer to take my history as a 
living, breathing drama of the lives 
of those men of the past, the diff- 
culties they met and conquered, the 
dramatic episodes of their lives, 
the choices they were compelled to 
make, the temptations that beset 
them, and how they conquered 
them. 

I want my pupils, for example, 
to recognize Paul Jones as a figure 
who, under all sorts of discourage- 
ment, conquered insuperable obsta- 
cles with the makeshift navy that 
was at his disposal. How Ericsson’s 
Monitor prevented a wholesale de- 
struction of the Northern navy at 
a time when it seemed as if nothing 
on earth could stop the all-conquer- 
ing rush of the Virginia-Merrimac. 
How Robert E. Lee, America’s 
foremost general and gentleman of 
his time, was forced to make the 
heart-breaking choice between his 
state and his nation, and how he 
fought a constantly losing battle for 
the Lost Cause against overwhelm- 
ing odds that crushed him in the 
end, but in so doing won the respect 
and affection, not only of his own 
followers of the Southland, but of 
his Northern opponents as well. 

I teach geography with what end 
in view? Not, except incidentally, 
that the capital of Florida is Talla- 
hassee, and that raising fruit is per- 
haps its most important industry. I 
would have my pupils see some- 
thing of the life as lived under the 
palms and along the sandy beaches 


of the Florida coast—what an or- 


ange grove looks like, the surf roll- 


ing in on Daytona’s marvelous 
beach, or an alligator breaking the 
drowsy quiet of an inland river. 
How the Eskimo makes his cloth- 
seals 


through the ice, how the great ice- 


ing from skins, catches 
pack walls in the explorer’s daring 
ship. How the swarthy Arab rides 
his camel over the burning sands of 
the desert, and what those sands 
look like. An Indian temple, skirted 
Burmans or Sinhalese, the sun set- 
ting behind the Pyramids. In short, 
how other people in the world live 
besides ourselves 

These things I cannot evaluate in 
percentile terms, nor would I if I 
could. I have no quarrel, nor dis- 
agreement with the statisticians nor 
the research workers. Their prob- 
lems are well solved, as far as they 
are solved. But I do know, with- 
out factual examinations, that the 
pupils of my school who have be- 
come intimately acquainted with 
these things on the screen have a 
richer background and a deeper ap- 
preciation of life, even if I or they 
cannot put into black and white a 
coldly statistical measurement of 
their impressions. 

[ recall certain films which I 
have used in the classroom from 
time to time which possess this 
teaching value, at least in my own 
judgment, to a marked degree. A 
few highlights it may be well to 
mention, as bearing out this claim. 
There are many others that might 
These are 
And it 
happens that most of them are of 
the industrial type, supplied gratis 
by certain firms or corporations. 
Nor is this propaganda or argu- 
ment for certain commercial firms. 
frank to criticise 
their defects as I am to point out 


the teaching possibilities in these 


well deserve mention. 
picked merely. at random. 


I would be as 


reels. 
We used, with certain classes this 
year, a film from the Bureau of 
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Mines, “Through Oil Lands of Eu- 
rope and Africa.” Part of this 
is frankly devoted to the oil indus- 
try, and of little use in the class- 
room. But in the study of Egypt 
and Northern Africa, and in the 
historic land of Greece, there is a 
wealth of material. A panorama 
of Cairo, Arabs in their white 
robes, veiled women, city gates that 
night, the Sphinx and 
Pyramids, the desert caravans, 
these held classes of fifth and sixth 
graders spellbound. They lived in 
Egypt, they talked of Egypt, they 
went back to their classrooms and 
talked and wrote about what they 
had seen, and life as it is lived in 
Cairo and the desert’s endless space 
was very real to them. 

We used the Patterson film, 
“Hunting Big Game with a Cam- 
era.” Teachers and pupils alike 
gained a knowledge of the dark, 
luxuriant jungle, with lions creep- 
ing through the vegetation, or a 
élephant at the 
charge. They knew what a safari 
was, how goods are carried through 
the tropics, saw the natives dancing 
by the light of flickering fires after 
a lion had been slain. 

Again we used a film, “David 
Goes to Baffin Land,” put out by 
the Putnam concern. Much of it 
is frank advertising of a boys’ 
book. Yet we got a real vision of 
Eskimo life, of the great ice pack, 
the swash of ocean waves, a polar 
bear thrashing through the ice- 
cakes. I could not get a percentile 
response to the facts, if I had the 
hardihood to try. But there is no 
youngster who saw the Eskimo 
sitting on a rock, tearing with his 
teeth at the raw leg of a caribou, 
with a smile of delight on his dusky 
face, who will be likely to forget 
that sight for a long time. 

The General Electric Company 
has a three-reeler, “The Benefac- 
tor,” which portrays graphically 

(Concluded on page 183) 
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great bull 
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Visual Instruction in the City Schools, Pasadena, California 


Harry Hopkins Hawortu, Supervisor of Visual Education 
and MARGARET SLOAN WuirteE, J eacher of Visual Education 


HUNDRED percent increase 

in the circulation of visual 
aids, as a result of the conferences 
being held with the teachers, was 
reported by the Visual Education 
Department within three weeks. An 
average of 1500 pictures, exclusive 
of motion pictures, is being sent 
out each week this semester, as 
against 750 per week for the close 
of last term. 

All teachers of each of the ele- 
mentary grades and representatives 
of the departments of the second- 
ary schools meet once each se- 
mester in the exhibit room of the 
department, where instruction is 
given in the operation of projection 
equipment, suggestions for the 
study of visual aids, and a demon- 
stration of the new pictures which 
have been added to our library. So 
many of the teachers express a 
feeling -of surprise at the great 
quantity of instructive and artistic 
pictures which are available for il- 
lustrating the 
teaching, and are very appreciative 
of the opportunity of using them. 

Aiming to provide proper visual 
aids for every grade, “from kin- 
dergarten through the junior col- 
lege”, we have endeavored to 
secure only material for which 
there is a definite need, and to fit 
the aids to the curriculum. Stand- 
ing volunteer committees for each 
grade, composed of some of our 
best teachers, may be called in at 
any time to advise us in purchasing 
new material, in organizing it, or in 
the best methods of using it. 

What type of visual aid is best? 
Taking into consideration our 
own observations over a period of 
three years, together with the ex- 
periences of those teachers who 
have, in many cases, made careful 
studies and experiments, we are 


subjects they are 


beginning to feel that the non-pro- 
jection visual aids are the better, 
the elementary 
stereographic 


especially for 


grades. The view, 
showing the important third dimen- 
sion, is practically indispensable. 
Used for individual study, it should 
be followed by a discussion period 
making use of a flat picture, or 
several pictures, large enough for 
all the class to see at one time. We 
find that a 16” by 20" size can be 
recommended for the average 
classroom of from twenty-five to 
thirty pupils. If a stereopticon can 
be brought to the class a lantern 
slide view may be used for this dis- 
cussion, but the danger here is that 
because she has gone to the trouble 
of setting up the machine, the 
teacher is tempted to use too many 
slides, or slides of unrelated sub- 
jects, thinking to save time and pre- 
vent further inconvenience, and as 
a result the children are over-stim- 
ulated, and the class period becomes 
a period of entertainment. 

Visual aids which must be pro- 
jected certainly have a place in edu- 
cation, but if conditions are such 
that the class has to be moved to 
another room or to the auditorium, 
or has to be with another class with 
which it has not been working, or 
has to see something about which it 
has not been studying, and the les- 
son tends to become purely enter- 
taining. Pure entertainment, while 
at times desirable, is not the goal 
of education. 


When 


grade, 


teacher in 
the 
through the junior college, has the 


every every 


from kindergarten 
proper amount of the finest type 
of visual aids, uses them in the 
best way possible, and yet is al- 
ways alert to discover new mater- 
ials and methods, we of the Visual 
Education Department will feel 


that our present goal has been 
reached. 

Having its beginning three years 
ago as a small collection of hetero- 
geneous material, circulated by the 
city schools librarian, the Visual 
Education Department of the Pasa- 
dena City Schools has grown until 
it independently occupies half of a 
two story building, and is looking 
forward to even greater expansion. 

Besides the supervisor, who is 
the photographer, the staff consists 
fulltime assistants. The 
teacher, Miss White, 
time about equally between super- 


of five 


divides her 


vision and instruction, research and 
organization of visual aids and di- 
rection of the office activities. Our 
projectionist has charge of the 
maintenance and repair of all pro- 
jectors in the system and of the 
motion picture films and assists in 
the laboratory. The photographic 
assistant performs the laboratory 
work under the direction of the 
supervisor and files the negatives. 
The colorist devotes most of her 
time to coloring lantern slides and 
photographs and assists with put- 
ting up orders. The library and loan 
records, together with the regular 
secretarial duties are performed by 
the secretary. 

To accomplish our aims, we have 
found it advisable to include the 
following types of visual aids. (The 
numbers after each indicate the ap 
proximate number we have in cir- 
culation.) The types are: exhibits 
(76), stereographic views (3016), 
(3,000), mapslides 
(292), charts and posters (400), 
slides (3150), stillfilms (577), film 


flat pictures 


slides (35), 35 mm. motion picture 


films (250), and in the 16 mm. 
width (48). The following pro- 


jection equipment is circulated for 
short time loans: 35 stereopticons— 
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for slides or stillfilms, (Bausch and 
Lomb-34, Spencer 1) one combined 
projector—for slides or flat pic- 
(B&L), one 


pro- 


tures opaque 


jector for flat pictures only (B 
&L), one S. V. E. film slide projec- 
tor, one B & L film slide projector, 
one Eastman Model A Kodascope 
16mm. motion 

2 Bell & Howell 


picture projectors, and two Super- 


picture projector, 


16 mm. motion 
DeVry 35 mm. motion picture pro 
jectors. Many of the schools are 
provided with their own projectors. 

New sets of pictures are being 
added constantly, especially flat and 
wall pictures, lantern slides, stereo- 
graphs, and 16mm. motion picture 
films. We are emphasizing a well- 
rounded and well-balanced program 
using all types of visual aids. In 
cooperation with other departments 
we plan to greatly increase our col 
lection of exhibits, for we believe 
that they are essential in subjects 
like nature study and science 


\ large and well equipped photo- 
graphic laboratory makes it possible 
for the Supervisor, with one lab- 
oratory assistant, to make lantern 
slides and various sized flat pic- 
tures, which, organized into small 
sets are used quite extensively in 
the schools. In addition to a saving 
in money, it is possible by making 
our own pictures to include sub- 
jects of local importance and in- 
wild flowers and 


terest, such as 


shrubs, geologic formations, roads, 


bridges, buildings, and civic activi- 
ties which it would be _ difficult or 
impossible to secure from any sup- 
ply company. 


\ll our material 
for one 


circulated, 


week periods, among the 


thirty-five schools of Pasadena. A 


truck which serves both the Visual 
Education Department and the City 


Schools Library calls at 


every 
school tWice each week, to deliver 
and collect materials. For the best 
results in use, and for convenience 


in order 


ig and shipping, our ma- 
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terials are in small sets, varying 
from 3 to 15 pictures each, depend- 
ing on grade and subject. Catalogs 
conveniently posted in each school 
make it possible for teachers to or- 
der directly by telephone, but many 
prefer to make regular visits to the 
Department to see material, sched- 
ule it for weeks in advance, secure 
help in the ways to use the material, 
or to make suggestions for the im- 
provement of the department. 

An extension class of the Uni- 
versity of California is conducted 
each year by the Supervisor of Vis- 
This class, attended 
service in 
cities and 
towns, gives upper division credit. 
Being of definite service to teach- 
ers, and through them to the chil- 
dren, the class spends most of its 
time in determining the best types 
of visual aids, when these should 
be used, in the lesson or unit of 
work, and how they may be used to 


ual Education. 
chiefly by teachers in 


Pasadena and near-by 


the best advantage. 


The Economic Aspect of Visual Education by Motion Pictures 
From a Parent’s Viewpointg 3 9 


F THE 


Lincoln is to be accepted as a 


philosophy of 


political | 


Wotcott P. CHAPMAN 


as to the profitable resultfulness of 
this educational medium when em- 


Formerly Editor of “Export Trade and Finance’ 
“1T17e@1 1) id rah] leoree F 
citizen considerable degree ot 
personal effort; but is it not a re- 


guide to the conduct of the electo- 
rate, | am of opinion that consid 
eration of the educational purposes 
and methods in the public schools 
of his community is a necessary 
concern of each individual citizen. 

The formulation of a competent 
educational program and _ its con 
duct must obviously be delegated by 
the layman and entrusted to a corps 
of trained educationalists. But, in 
the final analysis, it is the private 
citizen, the parent, and the em 
ployer, who is best fitted to judge 
the results attained from the educa- 
tional processes. To appraise those 
results with a reasonable degree of 


intelligence requires of the average 


sponsibility which he must neces- 


sarily assume f Lan the citizen, 


with propriety, take th position 


that his contribution, through tax- 
t10n o the support of the school 
system is the end of his practical 


interest in the matte1 


\mong the questions which are 


now being canvassed educational 
circles, one of very definite im- 
portance 1S that of introducing VIS 
| tan thi it l ng vi 


afi 3 
ual instruction by means of motion 


pictures as a part of the school cur- 


riculum Educators are writing 


monographs which ypear in the 


technical journals of their profes- 
sion: and.there is a wide inter- 


change of experiences and theortes 


ployed in a systematic manner. 

It is obvious that here, if ever in 
the history of the development of 
educational method in the public 
schools, there arises practical needs 
for consultation of the tax paying 
The inauguration of the 
use of motion pictures in any school 
of consid- 


citizen. 


involves appropriation 
erable 
for the provision of suitable condi- 
tions in classrooms or auditorium 
for the exhibition of the curricular 
And initial 
equipment expenditures lie the per- 


sums for equipment, and 


films. beyond the 
petual costs of film rentals or pur- 
facts are 
not to be lightly dealt with, in a 


chases. Such financial 
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spirit of adventure in educational 
novelties ; nor is the possible enthu- 
siasm of the professional educator 
to be accepted as final proof of the 
need for the adoption of the neces- 
sarily expanded budget program. 

From every practical point of 
view, therefore, educational meth- 
ods must be subject to analysis on 
economic grounds—in gross and in 
detail—and reduced to such form 
of expression as to be intelligible 
to the tax paying citizen. It must 
be the sensible aim of educational 
processes in the public schools to 
prepare students for participation 
in an economic world, rather than 
to provide them with accomplish- 
ments which are largely cultural. 
It must be recognized as the duty 
of the educational superintendents, 
perhaps even of each teacher, to so 
present their case for the appro- 
priations needed for the carrying 
out of their plans, as to satisfy the 
economic common sense of the 
community which they serve. 

It is by virtue of this process of 
reasoning that, merely as a citizen, 
in no way concerned with educa- 
tional matters except in that capac- 
ity and as the parent of a school 
age child, I have endeavored to gain 
some ideas as to the profitable ex- 
pediency of the use of educational 
motion pictures as an adjunct to 
the usual public school curriculum. 
A considerable percentage of the 
published authority, dealing with 
the matter, has been couched in a 
phraseology of pedagogics just suf- 
ficiently unfamiliar to a lay mind 
to obstruct comprehension. From 
that experience I have come to the 
belief that a more popular version 
of the findings of investigators in 
the field of visual instruction would 
aid in securing the financial means 
of an extended use of the method— 
if the results to be attained are de- 
monstrably satisfactory and desir- 
able. Contrariwise, if the results 
observed do not justify the expen- 


ditures involved. 

I was, therefore, especially in- 
terested in the current undertaking 
of the Motion Picture Division of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce, in making an analytical 
survey of the public school use of 
educational 
throughout the United States. I 
am told that a questionnaire, seek- 


motion _ pictures 


ing the desired data, has been sent 
to the superintendent of schools in 
every community possessing such a 
functionary. From my viewpoint 
as a citizerm, it seems particularly 
fitting that such an investigation is 
being made by the Department of 
Commerce, which I recognize to be 
(and which should be) the econom 
ic fact-finding organization of the 
national government for the benefit 
of the private citizen as such, as 
well as for selected industrial 
groups. 

Perforce of practical considera- 
tions, it is manifest that the direct 
objective of the Department’s ques 
tionnaire, in this instance, must be 
to guide the industry comprising 
the producers and distributors of 
films. 


ever, such guidance of 


educational Equally, how- 
the non- 
theatrical industry, along practical 
paths, contributes to the fund of 
information having utility to the 
educator. And finally, it is prac- 
tically inevitable, because of the 
economic considerations which are 
the Department’s especial concern, 
that the findings will aid the tax- 
paying citizen in his personal effort 
to appraise the worth of the educa- 
tional “movie” for his local school 
system. 

I shall await with interest the 
summation of the answers to such 
questions, as the following, which 
appear in the Motion Picture Divi- 
sion’s questionnaire. 

“Does the educational motion 
picture bring to the student an in- 
creased interest in his school work 
and aid in sustaining his interest in 
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the subjects studied ?” 

“Does it give a quickened orig- 
eee. 

“Does it lead to a greater desire 
and ability to discuss the subjects” 
in which the motion picture is 
correlated with the usual classroom 
presentation ? 

“Does it produce an increase in 
the quantity” together with “an im- 
provement in the quality” of the 
student’s outside reading ? 

“Does it afford a clearer appre- 
ciation of the ‘significance’ of per- 
sonal experiences” and of accuracy 
in their interpretation ? 

“Does it give a greater facility in 
correlating the features of lessons 
with community conditions ?” 

“Does it make a contribution to 
the understanding of life experi- 
ences which are difficult, often im- 
possible, to apprehend . . .?” 

And, a question which impresses 
the layman as, in the very nature 
of things, irrelevant—‘‘Does it af- 
ford an improvement in the range 
vocabulary ?”— 


and accuracy of 


and which suggests the further 


question—‘And how! !” 

Finally, in this particular group 
of questions, “Does it give an abil- 
ity to concentrate” more effectively, 
“to think more accurately, and to 
reason more soundly?” In other 
words, does it enable the student to 
say “I see”—and mean it. 

The questionnaire calls for the 
indication by each school in what 
subjects and grades the motion pic- 
ture has been used. It is unfortu- 
nate that it could 
found feasible to relate the answers, 
to the questions above, to the in- 
dividual subjects of study, as it 
might often happen that resultful- 
ness, in directions highly to be com- 
mended from a general viewpoint, 
might not be of any considerable 
value in a particular subject. 

Another group of questions 
bears on difficulties experienced in 


the educational use of motion pic- 


not have been 
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“Does the rapidity of moyement ._. 


in the motion picture . v 
make it difficult for the pupil to re 
call accurate and definite impres- 
dons?’ In other words, does the 
slower mental operation of a child 
enable him to gain a value from'the 
educational picture which might be 
quite simple to the adult mind? 
That is a very practical question, 
and is basic in the economic ap- 
praisal of the method. 

“Is it possible for the teacher to 
make a sufficiently detailed study 
of the film” in advance of its use in 
the classroom “to enable the 
value to be secured from its use?” 
In other words, is the motion pic- 
ture projector, and the film subject, 
to be a toy for the teacher to play 
with—or will she effectively exert 
her mentality so as to justify the 
use of the equipment on sound ped- 
agogic grounds? In the school, .us- 
ing motion pictures, with which | 
am most thoroughly acquainted, ‘the 
showings in the classroom are a 
composite of educational and en 


features. 


tertainment Such a jux 
taposition of instruction and 
amusement (the curriculum show 


ing includes such pictures as the 


“Our Gang” comedies) impresses 
me as the reverse of desirable from 
every intelligent point of view. 

“Is the expense of the films, or 
difficulty of projection, a difficulty 
which prevents a more adequate 
use ?”’ It is my) opinion that it would 
have added materially to the value 


of the answers secured, if this 
question had been split in two. 
“Difficulty of 
gests a very vital question for the 
When we 


consider the average school class- 


projection” 


sug- 
citizen’s consideration. 


room or auditorium, not designed 
for such purposes, is its use for the 
showing of motion pictures under 
daytime conditions ordinarily ac- 
complished without material eye- 


Strain on the pupil? I stress the 


“word “is"““"It is not ‘sufficient’ that 


the proper conditions can be 
secairedl.. / 

The. questionnaire includes a se- 
ries of questions as to the organiza- 


tion of visual instruction in the 


individual school, or city school 


system. And among those questions 


are included some relative to the 
financing of the method. 
In the school, to which I have 


previously referred, the projector 


was provided ‘through the benefi- 


cence of a local citizen. The burden 
of upkeep and of the rental of film 
by the 


subjects is provided for 


charging of an admission fee of 


five cents per showing. The com- 


posite educational and entertain- 
ment exhibitions are given in the 
school auditorium, during school 
hours, and attendance is virtually 


compulsory. It is my personal be- 


lief that this is a distinct imposition 


upon the child and its parents. A 


public school is what its name im- 


plies Whatever there- 


transpires 


during and as a part of the 


school day’s work, must be free oi 


special charge. If the charge of an 


admission fee be explained by the 


introduction of the entertainment 


feature, the undesirable aspect 1s 


but emphasized. It is not within 


+1 ' 
rot 
i@ DrovV 


ince of school authority to 


reduce the time allotted for the 


purpose of instructing the youth of 


the community in orde! to compete, 


with the legitimate 


for a profit, 


theatrical motion picture business 


oO the town 
Substantiating my position on 
this point, I have been pleased to 


find the 


following statement in the 


\nnual Report of the Director of 
Visual Education of the Public 
Schools of Birmingham, Alabama. 


Mr. 


gentleman 


Earl E 


referred to, 


Savs Sechriest, the 
“Many of 
our schools are using the motion 
picture for entertainment purposes. 
Where the 


had to 


individual school has 


raise to buy their 


money 
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equipment, they*have-foumdthts"ait 
easy way to do so. Many schools 
have €ontinued to use this plan to 
money for various other 
school projects; and unfortunately 
the entertainment “idea “has” been 
carried over into the classfoont*As 
a result, the effort is often made to 
educate and entertain at the same 
time, which is not pedagogically 


raise 


sound.” | 

It will be noted that the enter- 
tainment practice, to which Mr. 
Sechriest refers in his opening 
sentence, is of motion picture ex- 
hibitions given outside of school 
hours, frankly for revenue produc- 


ing purposes, using the school 
equipment and auditorium. The 


objection which I have voiced does 
not apply to the employment of the 
school premises as adult community 
But even here there is. a 
potential danger—the use of the 
school facilities as “an easy..way”’ 
y for all varieties of 
projects — often without 
their urgency or importance giving 
justification to the “drive”. I use 
the word “drive” advisedly, because 
the school staff, in such situations, 
almost invariably seek to bludgeon 
the parents of their pupils into buy- 
ing tickets for such entertainments 
as a matter of community obliga- 
Little or no effort, is made 
to convince the parent of the im- 
portance, if any, of the object for 
which the funds are sought. And 
the weight of tutorial displeasure 
is visited upon the child, if the par- 
ent proves recalcitrant and refuses 
to contribute, through ticket pur- 
chases, to the teacher’s accomplish- 
ment of what may, in an unbiased 
judgment, be merely a “hobby”. 
Therefore, in my personal judg- 
ment, if the theory of visual in- 
struction by means of motion pic- 
tures is sound and worthy of adop- 
tion, it does not by the same token 
imply that the school: become “a 
(Concluded on page 183) 


centers. 





to raise money 


school 


tion. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 
Texas Visual companiment to movies and lantern The pamphlet gives complete da- 


Instruction Conference 

The Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, of the University of Texas, is 
holding a Visual Instruction Con- 
ference June 16-21 inclusive. Lec- 
tures on recent advances in the vis- 
ual field, types of visual aids and 
principles underlying their use, will 
be given by various members of the 
University of Texas faculty during 
the six days of the session. Dr. 
Daniel C. Knowlton, of Yale Uni- 
versity, will give several talks on 
the Photoplay. 

Under the direction of Mrs. 
Charles Joe Moore, Chief of the 
Visual Instruction Bureau, there 
will be demonstrations, discussions, 
and experiments involving prob- 
lems of projection. An illustrated 
lecture will be given by Mr. W. A. 
Clark on “Lenses” and Dr. J. M. 
Kuehne will explain color photog- 
raphy, illustrated with slides he has 
made. 

A special course for public 
school art supervisors and teachers 
will be given by Miss Thelma Wha- 
ley comprising “Public-School Art 
Taught with Slides.” 

Field Museum Expedition 
Returns with Native “Talkies” 

Mr. Wilfred D. Hambley, leader 
of the Field Museum Expedition to 
West Africa, has brought back 
from Portuguese Angola not only 
hundreds of feet of motion pic- 
tures, showing many native cus- 
toms, but has also recorded native 
sounds and voices—the beating of 
drums in a village ceremony in An- 
gola, below the equator; Native 
Ovimbundu Negro children singing 
at their games; tales of primitive 
tribes told in their peculiar tongue 
—on dictaphone cylinders. These 
records he expects to use as an ac- 


slides which he will show in mu- 
seum lectures later. Mr. Hambly 
has also obtained 500 “stills,” or 
close-ups, of the ceremonies of the 
tribes. 


European Motion Picture 
Industry Report 


The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce has issued 
its third annual publication on the 
European motion picture situation 
in 1929. 

The outstanding development in 
the European motion picture field 
last year, according to the report, 
was the advent of the sound film. 
While American film importation 
into Europe showed an _ increase 
over 1928, European production of 
films was considerably less than in 
1928. Exhibitors found difficulty 
in obtaining enough silent films to 
satisfy demands, but were hesitant 
about installing expensive sound- 
synchronization equipment in their 
theaters until they could be sure the 
additional revenue would offset the 
expense. 

Great Britain was the only Eur- 
opean country whose motion pic- 
ture industry made any progress 
during the year. All other coun- 
tries, either through legislative dif- 
ficulties, patent litigations, credit 
stringencies, or a caution resulting 
from the uncertainties of sound- 
film entertainment, failed to keep 
pace with the world development in 
this new field of sound films. 

The report shows that European 
film production continues to cen- 
ter in Germany, France and Great 
Britain. It is believed that the out- 
put of the other countries had very 
little, if any, first-run success out- 
side of their country of origin. 


ta on theatre construction, produc- 
tion and distribution of films, leg- 
islation and general trends of the 
industry in each country of Europe. 


Visual Instruction Directory 
Now Ready 


We have recently received an an- 
nouncement from Mr. Ellsworth 
C. Dent, Secretary of the National 
Academy of Visual Instruction, 
that the 1930 Visual Instruction Di- 
rectory is ready for distribution. It 
is made up of six sections as fol- 
lows: 

Part I. Officials in Charge of 
State Visual Instruction Service. 

Part II. Officials in Charge of 
City, District and County Depart- 
ments of Visual Instruction. 

Part III. Officials in Charge of 
Museum Visual Instruction Service. 

Part IV. Unclassified Visual In- 
struction Workers. 

Part V. Directors of University 
Extension Divisions (N. U. E. A.) 

Part VI. Institutions Offering 
Courses in Visual Instruction. 

The Directory contains in all a 
list of more than 1000 directors and 
prominent users of visual aids 
throughout the United States. It 
should be of great value to any or- 
ganization which is interested in 
sending information to such a 
group. It is sent free of charge to 
all active, institutional, contributing 
and life members of the National 
Academy of ‘Visual Instruction. 
Those who are now members of the 
Academy may secure copies of 
the Directory at $1.00 each, post- 
paid, from Mr. Dent, 1400 Oread 
Ave., Lawrence, Kan. 

The Directory will be issued 
each year and it is hoped that it 
may be issued hereafter very soon 
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June, 1930 


after the winter meeting of the 
Academy. 


Toy Calculators for Arithmetic 


Arithmetic in color and motion 
as a vehicle of study was presented 
in an exhibit in Los Angeles on 
April 24, at the State University. 
The children had made toy ma- 
chines that add, subtract, multiply 
and divide, both fractions and in- 
tegers. There were toys that cal- 
culate longitude and time, dis- 
counts, cube root, and all the other 
processes, more than a hundred 
kinds on exhibition. 
films and slides. 

The teachers claim that this new 
Arleigh system of toys and tricks 
makes arithmetic a daily joy, and 
eliminates need for dull drill. There 
is such a variety of material that it 


There were 


attracts children of every type. The 
over-age failure awakens and 
speeds up. Even the brightest chil- 
dren gain a deeper comprehension 
of the principles of mathematics. 
Children are not given combina- 
tions and other facts, they are en- 
abled to discover them each for 
himself as need arises. 
Congress Approves Historical .Films 
The usefulness of the movies in 
teaching elementary history was up- 
held by the international congress 
for historical studies, which held its 
annual conference last month in 
Cambridge, England. Several offi- 
cial delegates, representing the gov- 
ernments of almost every important 
country except the United States 
and Great Britain, said they would 
ask the governments to assist in the 
production of historical films. 


Program of the Department of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association 


CoLuMBuS, OHIO 
June 30 anv Juty 1, 1930 
Auditorium—Central High School 


OFFICERS 

President, John A. Hollinger, Di- 
rector of Nature Study and Vis- 
ualization, Public Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-President, F. Dean McClus- 
ky, Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough, New York. 

Secretary- Treasurer, W. W. 
Whittinghill, Head of Department 
of Visual Education, Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Executive Committee: B. A. Au- 
ghinbaugh, State Director of Vis- 
ual Instruction, Columbus, Ohio; 
Dudley Grant Hays, Director of 
Visual Instruction, Public Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Anna V. 
Dorris, Director of Visual Instruc- 
tion, State Teachers College, San 
Francisco, California. 

FIRST SESSION 
Monday, June 30, 2:00 P. M. 
Creative Learning as a Vital Value 
In Education 

I. Reports of Committees : 


Report of the Committee on Re- 
search and Guidance. Chair- 
man: Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Fieldston School, New York, 
N. Y. 

Progress of Visual Instruction 
in the United States from 
1923 to 1929. F. Dean Mc- 
Clusky, of Scar- 
borough School, Scarborough, 
New York. 

Report of the Committee on 
School Relations. 
Chairman: C. G. Rathmann, 
Asst. Superintendent, Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 
W. M. Gregory, Director of 
Educational Museum, Cleve- 

Education, 


Director 


Museum 


land School of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Report of Committee on State 
Administration of Visual 
Instruction. C. F. Hoban, Di- 
rector of Visual Instruction, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The National Academy of Vis- 
ual Instruction. Ellsworth C. 
Dent, Secretary, Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

II. Minimum Standards for Crea- 
tive Learning as a Vital Value 
in Visual Instruction. 

James G. Sigman, Director 
of Visual Instruction. Public 
Schools, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
SECOND SESSION 

Tuesday, July 1, 2:00 P. M. 

The Art of Living as a Vital Value 

In Education 

Visual Aids Helpful in the 
Wise Use of Leisure—Mak- 
ing Living a Real Art. Mrs. 
Blanche B. McFarland, Rocky 
Ford, Colorado. 

Training Teachers to Recog- 
nize Vital Values in Educa- 
tion. Herbert L. Spencer, 
Principal, H. C. Frick Train- 
ing School for Teachers, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

An Experimental Study of the 
Teaching of Spelling. Mrs. 
Clare Zyve, Principal, Fox 
Meadow School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 

Museum Service to Education. 
Charles R. Toothaker, Cura- 


tor Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion. 

Business. 

Demonstrations of Recent De- 
velopments: George W. 
Hoke, Eastman Classroom 


Films, Rochester, New York. 
George E. Hamilton, Key- 
stone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Sound 
Pictures will be demonstrated 
in the projection room of the 
Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., in the exhibit hall. The 
projection room of the RCA 
will be reserved for the De- 
partment of Visual Instruc- 
tion at 4:30 P. M. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 





Church Management (May 1) 
“Will Motion -Pictures Move a 
Rural Church; Here’ is the An- 
swer”’, by George A. Crapullo, re- 
views the plan, approach and the 
fulfillment of said plan, conceived 
and executed by a church whose 
evening services were rapidly be- 
coming a negligible part of its pro- 
gram. . The article presents a con- 
structive and reverent solution to 
similar situations for other church- 
es, urban as well as suburban. 

From a churchless Sunday night to 
a popular and successful Sunday eve- 
ning service—that is what has hap- 
pened in our church this fall. The 
attendance has never been less than 
seventy and it has reached as high as 
144. 

We have accomplished this through 
the inauguration of what we have chosen 
to call the “Popular Réligious Motion 
Picture Service”. This service is infor- 
mal in character with the following 
features: 

A short song service of previously 
requested hymns, special instrumental 
or vocal sacred music and a short per- 
tinent spiritual talk by the pastor based 
on the picture and _ preceding its 
showing. 

A deeply spiritual atmosphere per- 
vades the entire service. Every item in 
the order of service contributes to the 
creation of a worshipful spirit. We 
have had many messages testifying to 
the uplift and helpfulness of the serv- 
ice. We are convinced we are ful- 
filling a distinct need and one which 
could not be met in any other way 

In rural communities, where there 
seems to be an instinctive resistance to 
innovations, one must work his way 
carefully through this natural conserv- 
atism. In introducing the idea in our 
church we used caution. 

At first we did not even use the term 
“motion picture”. Our approach was 
by way of our responsibility for reach- 
ing the many who did not go to church. 

The expenses of these services havc 
been more than met by the offering. In 
fact, just now we have a surplus. In 
selecting our pictures we use The An- 


nual of The Educational Screen, called 
1000 and One, which is a yearly cata- 
logue of non-commercial films. 

Incidentally, there has been another 
fine unexpected result from these mo- 
tion picture services. Our high school 
is using our auditorium and machine 
for a series of educational programs for 
the benefit of the students and their 
parents. 

Our experience has amply justified 
our confidence in the motion picture as 
an effective vehicle for expressing and 
teaching Christian truth. 


Sierra Educational News ( May 
1) “Spanish and the Talkies”, by 
Professor Alfred Coester of Stan- 
ford University, discusses the in- 
fluences of the talkies upon the 
language of the country and the im- 
plied possibilities of its influence 
for constructive aid to language 
teachers. 

If the “movies” have any influence on 
the lives of young people (and some 
persons call them one source of “the 
crime wave”), the “talkies” will have 
more. The picture will no longer be 


merely a suggestion; words will make 


its subtlest meaning clear to the stu- 
pidest. The “slang” of the talkies will 
spread rapidly. 

But why not make use of this educa- 
tive power of the “talkies”? One elec- 
tric company, I understand, is already, 
advertising “educational talkies.” As 
yet, however, the foreign: language 
“talkie” is in the future. Every lan- 
guage teacher knows the value of plays 
and, alas! (if he has ever tried to have 
his pupils produce one) the drudgery 
of drilling for the production 
“talkie” film to accompany the study of 
a play, scene by scene, day by day, 
what a marvel! 

Just now, speaking about foreign 
languages to a moving picture producer 
might be disagreeable or even danger- 
ous. The Spanish have a_ proverb, 
“Don’t say rope in the house of the 
man who has been hanged.” The ex- 
port of moving picture films has been a 
very profitable line of the business. But 
can a “talkie,” squawking English, be 
shown to German or Spanish audi- 
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ences? Foreign film manufacturers are 
said to be chuckling with glee. The 
Italian dramatist, Pirandello, perhaps 
from professional jealousy, says that 
the supremacy of the American moving- 
picture industry has received its death- 
blow 

On the other hand, an Argentine 
journalist foresees a different result. 
Spanish and English, he thinks, are the 
languages of the future, at least on 
this continent. This is easy to concede. 
The truth of it forms one of the most 
cogent reasons why the study of Span- 
ish (in, preference to any other foreign 
language) should have a place in our 
high schools. 

But to return to the Argentine jour- 
nalist. As the modern world is largely 
cccupied with business, English is gain- 
ing ground as a world language. Eng- 
lish and business are almost synony- 
mous. At the “movies” all nations be- 
‘ame accustomed to read a few words 
of English; from the “talkies” they will 
learn to understand English speecl 

The article closes with further 
comment upon the courtesy of the 
individual in being able to speak 
the visitors language and the pos- 
sibility of the talkie as a medium 
for familiarizing individuals with 
simple vocabularies in other lan- 
suages. The conclusions are not 
very clearly put, but the suggested 
viewpoint is interesting and sound. 


The New York Times (May 
18) “Educational Films’, subtitled 
“School Superintendents F rom 
Various Centres Endorse Produc- 
tions”, is an account, written by 
Diana Rice, of the recent develop- 
ments in the talking film field ac- 
complished by the Research Bureau 
of the Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc., under the direction of 
Mr. V. C. Arnspiger. This report 
reads most happily for this field, 
still in its weak infancy but easily 
the certain cinema field of the 
future. 
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International Review of Edu- 
cational Cinematography ( March) 
Among an imposing array of. viv- 
idly interesting articles and some 
eight reports of experiments and 


research regarding children and 
the cinema, appears Mr. L. M. Bai- 
ley’s “The Beginning of Amateur 
Educational Films in the United 
States.” 


Makers Mr. Bailey realizes an inti- 


In his work with Movie 


mate and wide range of contacts 
with this field. His article, there- 
fore, is a first hand and authentic 
resumé of the present standing and 
accomplishment in this field 

While much has already been accom- 
plished in the field of personal educa- 
tional film production, the surface of 
the possibilities in this direction has, 
as yet, merely been touched 

One of the most important aspects of 
personal film production is its use in 
medicine. Surgery, microscopy and 
neuropsychiatry, to mention only a few 
important branches of medicine, are 
employing films with the greatest effect 
as a medium for teaching, recording in- 
teresting cases for future reference, 
and for interprofessional exchange of 
ideas and experience concerning con- 
stantly improving medical technique 

In teaching surgical technique, for 
example, the close-up proves invaluable, 
in contradistinction to the scant view of 
the subject formerly afforded distant 
students in the operating theatre. Now 
by means of film, every seat becomes a 


front seat and antiseptic 


measures no 
longer hamper the view of the student 
In pictures of micro studies, the close 


up enlarges infinitesimal objects so 
that they may readily be observed by 
large groups without the necessity of 
expensive equipment in the hands ot 
each student, an advantage 
value. 

In recording the reactions of neuroti 
cases, the camera compresses into a 
few feet of film significant subject mat- 
ter for leisurely study which would re- 
quire days to observe first hand. Con 
cerning this use of film, Dr. Smith Ely 
Jeliffe, noted neuropsychiatrist of New 
York City, says, “No phas« 
so much value 


f medicine 
has found the cinema of 
as the field of nervous and mental dis 
ease. The student of the nervous sys 
tem is almost exclusively guided by his 
studies of sensation and motion.’ 
Personal film production in schools 


and illeges is beginning to serve a 
number of purposes Professors are 


‘ , “ 
commencing to record experiments for 


personal reference, exchange of ideas 
and tor teaching purposes in their own 
institutions. Filming of physical edu- 
cation activities by means of slow mo- 
ti S as to secure a record of anal- 
ysis by which faulty muscular control 


may be pointed out and corrected, film- 
ing of activities, such as fire drills and 
military training, to stimulate interest 
thereit 


among the students, filming of 


college structures, camps, commence- 
ment exercises and other special fetes 
to go into periodical newsreels, later 
to be edited into school film histories, 
publicity and stimulus of alumnae in- 
terest in their schools, constitute the 


more important aspects of present 


school and college film production 


Another large group of individual 


hlmers are those engaged in producing 
films of . industry It is quite natural 
that business men should utilize their 
hobby to record the business they have 
built up and with which they are so 
intimately acquainted. In large orga- 
nizations, with widespread branches, a 
sense of unity and cooperation with the 


1 1 
t ; +™m1 
entra piant 1s stin 


tlated by familiar- 


izing employees- with other branches 
and with the officials in charge of the 
entire organization 

Art also finds an ally in films. As a 
source of inspiration for workers in the 
graphic and plastic arts, as a means of 
correcting technique in the mimetic 
arts and for presenting production proc- 
esses of all the arts students, films 
serve most admirably. Films, frequently 
colored, are serving as reference works 
studio. The slow motion cam- 
exposing faulty muscular control 


in the mimetic arts, particularly the 


dance. Likewise film records are pre- 
serving future gene rations for ap- 
preciation and study the work of great 


artists of the ballet and the theatre 
Municipal and civic 


t 


terests also find 
rsonal motion pictures of value in 
furthering their aims. Court decisions 


rendered upon evidence pre- 


ay ; 
sented by film. Civic improvement ts 
i hed in various communities 
by demonstrating to their governing 
di nsiderir yposed improve- 
nents, films of existing similar projects 
yt he itic Films have been used 

k the efficiency of municipal 


such as fire prevention, gar- 


bag lisposal, traffic and other civic 
services. Chambers of Commerce have 
smployed film to publicize their cities 
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by demonstrating their facilities for 
conventions, industries and home sites. 
“In short™ concludes Mr. Bailey, 
“amateur educational films in the 
United States are serving many 
phases of educational effort . . % 
their future holds a promise of serv- 
ice to mankind that is, indeed, en- 
couraging in its magnitude”. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ENRICHED TEACHING OF CoM- 
MERCIAL SUBJECTS IN THE HIGH 
ScHooL, by M. N. Woodring and 
G. Harold. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, 1930. This 
is an excellent source book of sup- 
plementary materials for teachers of 
the commercial subjects. It is one 
bf a series of hand books for high 
school subjects. It is as complete 
as the authors chose to make it, but, 
as they say in the preface, is not 
exhaustive. A splendid, compact 
aid indeed. 

SouND PicTURES AND TROUBLE 
SHOOTERS MANUAL, by J. R. Cam- 
eron and J. F. Rider, Cameron Pub- 
lishing Company, Manhattan Beach 
N. Y., 1930, is a thick volume of 
technical guidance, written in the 


style of any scientific textbook 
treating its subject exhaustively. 
An excellent source for informa- 


tion and aid, to both the expert and 
the layman interested in the science 
of sound picture making. 
CAMERON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
SounD Motion Pictures, by 
James R. Cameron, Cameron Pub- 
lishing Co., Manhatten Beach, N. 
Y. 1930. Literally as its title indi- 
cates, this compact little volume 
lists the terms and facts of the sci- 
ence of making sound pictures in 
alphabetical order in true Brittanica 
style and with the completeness of 
that veteran publication. Like the 
textbook of which Mr. Cameron is 
a co-author, this should prove of 
immeasurable assistance to the ex- 
pert and the interested layman. 
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[300) PUTTIN’ ON THE RITZ 
(United Artists) 
A story of the stage and New 
York night clubs, that has as its 
central figure, Harry Richman, 
more familiar, no doubt, to Broad- 
way habitués than to the movie au- 
dience at large. The story follows 
the usual trend—the vaudeville per- 
former down on his luck, who pres- 
ently makes a big success and lets 
it go to his head—but it is skillfully 
treated, and has lots of entertain- 
ment in it. The cast, for example, 
includes Joan Bennett, Lilyan 
Tashman, James Gleason, and Ai- 
leen Pringle. The songs, some of 
them by Irving Berlin, are tuneful 
and stay in your memory. And 
Mr. Richman does have his own lit- 
tle way of putting them over. A 
delightful bit is the Alice in Won- 
derland number in color. 
(See Film Estimates for May) 


[301] MONTANA MOON 
( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
Joan Crawford, again as the 
bored and unmanageable society 
girl, picks out a cowboy on her 
father’s ranch, and marries him. 
He’s a diamond in the rough (why 
must the good men always be so 
clumsy?) and he doesn’t hold with 
the goings-on of Joan’s house-party 
of eastern friends. And so the 
honeymoon is busted up at the 
start. John Mack Brown is the 
westerner with no sense of humor. 
Benny Rubin and Cliff Edwards 
furnish the comedy capably. Doro- 
thy Sebastian has a brief part un- 
necessary to the plot, and Ricardo 
Cortez is the menace. A number 
of suggestive spots could be 
omitted and never be missed. 
(See Film Estimates for April) 


([302] UNDER A TEXAS MOON 
(Warner Brothers) 
Comic opera stuff in color, with 
Frank Fay, who should know bet- 
ter, sashaying around as a mushy 
Mexican vaquero. Practically all 
the characters are Mexican, but 
they speak to each other in broken 
English exclusively. I think that 
just about grades the production as 

a whole. 
(See Film Estimates for May) 


[303] TIGER ROSE 
(Warner Brothers) 

Lenore Ulric’s old stage success, 
screened with practically no 
changes. Lupe Velez does the 
French Canadian girl, Monte Blue 
the policeman (Royal Northwest 
Mounted, of course) and Grant 
Withers the fugitive lover. The cast 
also includes H. B. Warner, Gaston 
Glass, and Tully Marshall. Oh 
yes, and Rin-Tin-Tin. There are 
some thrilling long shots of a canoe 
shooting some tumultuous rapids, 
but otherwise the course of the pic- 
ture is smooth and correspondingly 
dull. 

(See Film Estimates for March) 


[304] SHOWGIRL IN HOLLYWOOD 
(First National) 
Alice White goes west to get into 
the movies at the suggestion of 
John Miljan who puts on the most 
outrageous parody of a movie di- 
rector ever conceived. After the 
routine disappointments she really 
does get in, and everything ends in 
a blaze of lights and color at a Hol- 
lywood premier, with all the War- 
ner stars taking bows and blahing 
into the microphone. Jack Mul- 
hall opposite Miss White, with 
Blanche Sweet doing a fine char- 
acter part. 
(See Film Estimates for May) 


[305] LADIES LOVE BRUTES 
( Paramount) 
George Bancroft is the brute in 
question, one Joe Forziati, who 
builds skyscraper apartments for 
the elite, but doesn’t get invitations 
to dinner inside them. He has so- 
cial aspirations, and presently meets 
a society woman with whom he 
falls in love. In the hope of win- 
ning her he arranges to have her 
small son kidnapped so that he can 
play the spectacular rescuer, but 
some of his underworld enemies 
step into the plot and ruin his ef- 
fects. He doesn’t get the lady, if 
you must know. Mary Astor, 
Frederick March, and Lawford 
Davidson in support, as well as 
Freddie Frederick and George 
Durand. 
(See Film Estimates for May) 
[306] FREE AND EASY 
( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) 
Buster Keaton rushes into speech 
and song in a musical version of 
the familiar story about the small 
town girl who wins a beauty con- 
test and hurries to Hollywood to 
conquer the movies. Anita Page 
is the beauty and Buster is her 
manager. Miss Gopher City does- 
n’t make good, but Buster does, as 
a comedian. Trixie Friganza and 
Robert Montgomery add to the 
merriment, as well as various M- 
G-M stars and well-known direc- 
tors in the studio scenes. Well 
produced, sometimes tuneful, usu- 
ally amusing, but never the scream 
that most of Keaton’s silent films 
used to be. The addition of sound 
takes away from him that certain 
something that made him unique, 
and reduces him to the ranks of the 
merely good comedians. Too bad. 
(See Film Estimates for May) 
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[307] SPRING IS HERE 
(First National) 
The Grays—Lawrence and Alex- 
ander—Bernice Claire, Inez Court- 
ney, Frank Albertson, Louise Fa- 
zenda, and Ford Sterling make 
pleasant entertainment out of this 
foolish little bit about love and 
springtime. It leaves you with the 
memory of a few good laughs and 
the tune of that lingering melody, 

“A Song in My Heart.” 

(See Film Estimates for May) 


[308] THE BENSON MURDER CASE 
(Paramount) 
Title by S. S. Van Dine. Story 
by Bartlett Cormack. If you ex- 
pect this to be about the man who 
was shot between the eyes as he sat 
in his easy chair in dressing gown 
and slippers, you’re going to be 
surprised. Not disappointed, how- 
ever, for Mr. Cormack’s story is 
up to the minute in thrills, and 
moreover, the chief characters, 
Philo Vance, Markham, and Ser- 
geant Heath, are played as usual 
by William Powell, E. H. Calvert, 
and Eugene Pallette. Exceedingly 
good mystery stuff. 
(See Film Estimates for May) 


[309] THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 
( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ) 

Ever since | some of the 
miniature sets for the bottom-of- 
the-sea scenes in this Jules Verne 
thriller, I have been more or less 
on edge to see the finished produc- 
tion. Well, it has its moments, but 
Jules Verne doesn’t thrill us any 


Saw 


more—we have actually got too far 
beyond some of his wildest dreams. 
What he offered as 
commonplaces today, and the ingen- 
uity of the real thing is so far in 
advance of his imaginary marvels, 


wonders are 


that most of his devices appear a 
little clumsy to us. The whole thing 
is in color, and is silent except for 
a few talking Lionel 
Barrymore, 
Lloyd Hughes. 

(See Film Estimates for September) 


sequences. 


Montagu Love, and 


[310] YOUNG EAGLES (Paramount) 

So far as the air scenes are con- 
cerned, this is a satisfactory succes- 
sor to Wings, although it attempts 
nothing in the way of thrills that 
the former picture did not offer. 
The story, by Elliott White Springs, 
stretches the credulity of the audi- 
ence, but has its redeeming fea- 
tures. For once the German is pre- 
sented as a human being instead of 
a fiend, and the picture ends on a 
rather touching note of friendship 
—‘‘Aufwiedersehn” and all that. 
Buddy Rogers is provided with a 
suitable role as the American flyer, 
Stuart Erwin is delightful as his 
buddy, and Paul Lukas is most ef- 
fective as the German ace. Jean 
Arthur is the girl. 

(See Film Estimates for May) 
[311] THE GREEN GODDESS 

(Warner Brothers) 

Again George Arliss brings a 
successful stage play to the talkies, 
having already done it as a silent 
movie. His subtly amusing char- 
acterization of the Rajah of Ruhk, 
and the cleverly written melodrama 
that him are heartily 
recommended for your entertain- 
ment. Ralph Forbes, H. B. War- 
ner, Alan Simpson, and Alice Joyce 
are excellent in support. 

(See Film Estimates for April) 


surrounds 


[312] HONEY (Paramount) 
Out of the Kitchen has 
It is now 
one of those hybrid things in which 


Come 
suffered violent changes. 


anybody is likely to sing a song at 
any time for no reason. And, it 
may as well be confessed, the songs 
are nothing to get excited over. 
They are hard to sing, and with no 
outstanding voices in the cast, they 
The 


picture also harbors that horror of 


don’t go over so very well. 
the talkies, the precocious child. The 
cast, if you insist, includes Nancy 
Carroll, Stanley Fields, Zasu Pitts, 
Skeets Gallegher, Lilian Roth, Jo- 
byna Howland, and little Mitzi 
Green. 

(See Film Estimates 


for April) 
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[313] MURDER WILL OUT 
(First National) 
A mediocre story made from 
The Purple Hieroglyph. It doesn’t 
require much imagination, and you 
pick out Noah Beery as one of the 
villains the moment he steps on. 
The others are Tully Marshall— 
wouldn’t you know it #—and Claude 
Allister. Jack Mulhall, Lila Lee, 
Malcolm McGregor, and Alec 
Francis are the principals. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue) 


[314] PARAMOUNT ON PARADE 
; (Paramount) 
Probably the best of the talkie 
revues to date. More imagination 
has been used in its construction. 
It smacks less (but still too much) 
of the stage than previous efforts. 
It exhibits the entire string of 
Paramount stars, beginning with 
Maurice Chevalier, whose song, 
Sweeping the Clouds Away, is the 
most satisfactory musical number. 
The most amusing is the mystery 
skit written especially about Dr. Fu 
Manchu, Philo Vance, Sherlock 
Holmes, and Sergeant Heath. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue) 


[315] CRAZY THAT WAY 
(Fox) 
Adapted from In Love With 
Love, and with the help of Joan 
Bennett, Jason Robards, Regis 
Toomey, Kenneth McKenna, and 
Lumsden Hare, made into one of 
the most highly diverting comedies 
of the season. Just the tale of a 
girl with two suitors madly in love 
and widly jealous, but cleverly done 
by all concerned. 
(See Film Estimates for May) 


[316] THE LIGHT OF WESTERN 
STARS (Paramount) 

\ nice, easy-going Zane Grey 
western, with Dick Arlen, Mary 
Brian, Regis Toomey, and Fred 
Kohler. No particular frills or 
thrills, but good enough. 


(See Film Estimates for May) 
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, THE FILM ESTIMATES 
Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 
{ For For For For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) Intelligent | Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) Adults | (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
] | 
Alias French Gertie (Bebe Daniels) | Fair Doubtful | No The Cuckoos (Bert Wheeler and | Funny of Doubdtful Doubtful 
(RKO) Fairly good crook melo- | Robert Woolsey) (RKO) Hilarious, | its kind 
drama. A pretended French maid, | fast-moving musical comedy hash 
stealing everything she can lay with idiotically funny gags, slap- 
hands on, reforms and then tries to stick and horse-play, elaborate stage 
cure her crooked ‘‘sweetie.”’ Usual dances and songs, and risque wise- 
“tough’’ style of dialogue. Shows | cracks., Very lively and amusing for | 
criminal life as dearly paid for, but | those who do not mind vulgarity | 
glamorous and fascinating also. | with their fun | 
} 
’ , : Devil’s Holiday, The (Nancy Car. | Only | Better Unsuit- 
the Western Front Excellent Very Perhaps i y > nsui 
ante names nad oe oy Wolheim ) strong but | too strong I (Para) Much over-praised film | fair | not able 
(Universal) Another great achieve- | good pot. ~ ee ee | 
roe i ceataleel ctghe "Grim, iti. appear so—presented as an essential | 
- a ‘.?-" > po ote factor in American sales-methods. | 
easly a. ply he She loses heart to country boy, suf. | 
finely acted and directed—one of the fers insults from his rich family | 
fincst arraignments of the brutality but fi an wi "Pp . . | 
and fatlity of war py Bh ate | 
c ( , | 
| 
Around the Corner (Columbia) | Amusing Very good | Very good Divorceee (M-G-M) (Norma Pretentious | Pernicious | ynwhole- 
(Charles Murray and George Sidney) Shearer) Glorifying brazen sophisti- | | some 
A prize-fight picture that can be cation, risque wisecracking, and un- | 
recommended—wholesome, amusing wholesome conduct by cheap, rich | 
farce-comedy of New York's East young people. Wife meets former 
Side. Humor drawn largely from mistress of husband, then proceeds 
character, rather than from slap- | to ‘“‘balance the account.’’ Presents | 
stick and horseplay, with a human | i life as a continuous party, dotted | 
little romance throughout. Sidney | with marriage and divorce. with | 
as pawnbroker and Murray as po- | jazz and booze as the only resource 
liceman at their best and funniest | | when trouble comes. Good acting 
wasted 
Bad One, The (U.A.) (Dolores del | Trashy Pernicious | Bad 
Rio) Objectionable stuff. about the Dumbbells in Ermine (Robert | More or Amusing 3etter 
cheap lovemaking of a U. S. sailor | Armstrong ) ( Warner) Amusing | less but not 
and a cafe dancer in a foreign port. | comedy of crude prizefighter’s love | amusing doubtful 
with murder and prison melodrama | affair—with no  prizefight! !—but 
thrown in. Vulgar wisecracking and | cheapened with wisecracking dialog 
unwholesome close-ups calculated to | | and poor diction. Two features, an | 
keep young minds thoroughly cen- | extended burlesque of “reformers” | 
tered on ‘“‘sex.”’ } making them ridiculous, and a cigar- | 
ette-smoking flapper-grandmother | 
Big Party, The (Sue Carroll) | Worthless Unwhole- No ys the most charming character | 
(Fox) Suggestive and rather dull a te | 
story of shop girls betrayed through | . . - a) ; a 
their incredibly complete “iano- (nents _ - *y ee i “nears eae 
cence.’ A tawdry attempt to capi- Phage eee Sey A J g | ere 
, . Spanish Lothario whose reputation | | 
talize on the bad taste of the | for philandering in Madrid hampered 
audience. \ his true-love affair in Santiago. ‘ } 
Novarro’s singing, and his charming | 
Blaze o’ Glory (Eddie Dowling) Passable Perhaps Hardly accent in speaking, are the chief | 
(Sono-Art) Another war story of points of interest | | | 
uneven merit, dramatic at times, | 
super-sentimental at other times, Girl of the Port, The (Sally | No No | No 
straining coincidence, and spotted O'Neill) (R K O) Mediocre and un 
with song numbers for Dowling’s convincing film of an officer saved | 
benefit. Gassed hero tried for mur- from the terror of fire, acquired | 
der of supposed rival. The defense during horrible experiences in the | 
speech of Henry B. Walthall is best war, by the help of a girl | } 
thing in the film. | | 
Hell Harbor (Lupe Velez) (U.A.) | Mediocre Unwhole | Ne 
| ? : hol No 
Born Reckless (Edmund Lowe) | Worthless Certainly By no Some charming bits of work from some } 
(Fox) Melodrama laid cn with a)! not means heroine utterly outweighed by con- 
heavy hand. Underworld theme, re- | tinuous exploitation of violence, de- | 
deemed only momentarily by war oe and yy — the } 
sequence. Hero the reformed leader | human scum of a miserable water- | 
i of a band of thieves and murderers front somewhere in the West Indies 
a who “get” him in the end. Dialogue | Mostly unpalatable, unwholesome, 
3 does nothing to redeem the sordid | and stupidly improbable | 
| triteness of the theme. | 
} 7 ag —— ee Sarees Enjoyable Excellent | Good 
. } and Charles Farrell) (Fox) Delight- | 
P bag sat iaaeey Dororen _ } Good of Probably Of little ful farce-comedy of newly-rich fam- 
th oly Moran . arce-comedcy | its kind amusing interest ily from country trying for recogni- 
* of the daily life of two cheap- t Toa, ; : 
fy . $ - ion by New York society—combin- 
boarding-house landladies, who rise | : 
, ing both real and burlesque humor | 
i to sudden wealth in stocks and drop with genuine character interest, with 
£ back again after the crash—with t aly 2 | 
F fine comedy from Marie Dressler's | ens ees = prepelty 
k tetemttehie actin ann ‘nese i painful, and with one of the most 
if a ic. n nr noise charming romances Gaynor ana Far- 
i ay eae . oe Moran rell have yet done. Excellent of its 
ariously an udicrously funny. | kind 
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| For | For Forfa? ek we For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent | Youth Childréh ** Titles of Fifwias¥ Actors) (Producti) | Intelligent | Youth 
Adults | (15 to 20) | (ander 15) rg Adults (15 to 20) 
7; res ; 
Hold Everything (Winnie Lightner | Hardly | Better not No sophisticated in \gpots, but ‘gyoids 
and Joe Browne) (Warner) All-color any really offensi¥e scenes, gn is ir 
broad farce about two prizefighters phobably whe me as a Whole 
and their sweeties, with — Personalitys a bony Arthur) | Ordinary Fair 
wisecracking and gags getting a bit (Columbia) Mild = sum and 
tiresome, night clubs and prize 4 uno bjectionableqitt mot estie 
savorate dances and singing - h As life, in which the mather's antester- 
it is Slow in action —_ in ence makes trouble’ for the -youne 
taste. Very funny for Ls nera — married couple. Husband fin 
audience not for those at all fas | a new job and everybody ‘said lly 
tidious happy | fee ct 
Journey’s End (Tiffany) (Colin | Notable | Good tho Perhaps Redemption. (4 “Gilbel® (M-G- Hardly No 
Clive, and English cast) Stern | depressing | too strong M) Very ordin ¥filming of the 
splendid drama of life in a front great Tolstoi work, ‘which waa:pri- 
line dugout during the great war marily novel, .not drama... Hero. 
at its true worst. Notably acted poorly played and spoken, rite- 
tense and convincing ricture of the j grates under atink*to final suicide, 
horror and futility of war. Great bringing egrief* on all congérned. 
anti-war propaganda, depressing but Heavy, slow, deyressing and-rather 
healthily thought-provoking. One of dull 4 
the greatest pictures yet made Runaway Bride, The (Mary*Astor pine yh it po 
Lady to Love, A (Vilma Banky | Fair Too so- | No he eee (Ok OAs? cind ed 
i Edward Robinson) (M-G-M) histicate POOK-MUPCCT- Oly : Claes: 
and phi erable variety and thrill, ¢ome orig- 
Fairly well-done version of the stage inal turns to the plot Mid real 
lay. They Knew What They | : = plot a 
Wanted with the unconventional | character interest. attaining eus- 
. ‘tame hendied with skill and pense and interest without cheap 
situa ion aoe : ee , or objectionable scenes Innocent 
“age wr owae) to) sagt aes a hero and heroine find their romance 
anor aa ere badly: tangled ‘up in the dofiggs of 
7 ¢ a gang of crooks. 12 
Mammy (Al Jolson and Lois| Excellent Enter- | Harmless The Second Floor Mystery 4Grant Good of Thrilling 
Moran) (Warner) Irving Berlin's | of its kind | taining | if not too Withers) (Warner) A pse -mys- | its kind 
music and Al Jolson's singing com strong tery-thriller, of the type of*Seven 
bine to make entertainment calcu | Keys to Baldpate"’ but more ¢leverly 
lated to please the latter's admirers complicated. Young Americanwrites 
Pretentious production, partly in | @ yarn merely to entertain ¢¢, girl 
color, plot based on back-stage life | of his choice, but she turtiés tables 
of black-face minstrel troupe. Dis by contriving a tragic sitii# ywith 
plays complete range of Jolson's the hero as the center” W for 
style. Objectionable drunken scene children to know in advapeé’that the 
the only jarring note. | stuff does not really happen. 
, , . Strictly Modern (Dorothy, Mack- | Passable Fair 
Murder Will Out (Jack Mulhall) Rather Very Good Good tho ail) (First Natl) A conisidigeably 
(First Nat'l) A mystery thriller built | Good exciting movie-ized version of the ¢harming 
with more skill than usual—sus stage comedy, Cousin Kate. Much 
pense well handled and ending quite amusing complication in the efforts 
original—less hokum and less use of the heroine to straighten out two 
of childish ‘‘seare’’ devices. Healthy i love affairs. 
- 
ppp teen + igs unless for The Texan (Gary Cooper). (Para) Fair Not the 
Old fashioned western thrillstuft best 
New Adventures of Dr. Fu Manchu | Good of Exciting | May be with romantic mother-and-lost-son 
(Warner Oland and O. P. Heggie) ite kind | too strong theme, with motives badly distorted 
(Para) Elaborate. well-made and | Mother and daughter are charmingly 
well-acted crook-detective thriller. played, but Gary Cooper plays stol- 
that presents fine suspense amd idly. and rather stupidly. spoiling 
thrilling situations without unduly some of the best situations by lack | 
harrowing scenes of torture or of response. Unfortunately he has | 
cruelty. Tense, gripping portrayal become a “‘type’’ of wooden. change | 
of struggle of wits between arch less expression 
criminal and great detective True to the Navy (Clara Bow) | Waste of Not the 
One Komantiec Night (U.A.) (Lil- | Excellent | Excellent Good tho (Para) Just about what one would ! time best 
lian Gish) Clean, enjoyable costume } mature expect from the title. Clara has | 
romance, made from  Molnar’s } b SWSSEREES OD ereEy Se WRESS | 
“Swan.”’ Mythical kingdom story of | complicates matters when the entire 
“shall the princess marry the philan Pacific fleet is ordered to manoeuvres 
dering prince or the _ intellectual | ned —_ pr og aay Pare aye 
tutor?’”’ Five roles finely acted over Marae a ‘ cance | 
Sympathy swinging from prince to } b ull fight, ete. Most of the honors | 
tutor, only dramatic flaw. Gish elong to the battleships, which | 
with charming voice, more impres | furnish some interesting scenes. Lit- | 
sive than in former “suffering” roles eS Se it. No tax on 
On the Level (Victor McLaglen | Perhaps D tf No White Hell of Pitz Palu (foreign | Interest- Excellent 
and Fifi D’Orsay) (Fox) Adven cast) (Univ) Mere thread of a story | ing 
turess lures iron-worker into real laid in the Alps, but well acted and 
estate “racket” with results amus with extraordinary photography of 
ing at times Fifi D’'Orsay supplies thrilling scenery and the perils of 
most of the comedy, as well as a mountain-climbing. Tense and grim 
song or two. Unwholesome ‘“‘vamp in mood, novel and striking in ef 
ing’ objectionable feature. Nothing | fects. Notable and unusual picture 
- an film to distinguish it par Young Man of Manhattan (Claud- | Ordinary Pernicious 
cularly 


VYaramount on Yaraae (A!l-star) 
(Para) Probably the best “revue 
yet done, and excellent exploitation 
of itself by Paramount 
color, great variety of contents, with 


Much is in | 


very clever transitions and expert | 
camera-effects. Many amusing num.- | 
bers, some dull ones Decidedly | 





' 

| 
Very good | Mostly 
of its kind | good 


Probably 
amusing 





ette Colbert and Charles Ruggles) 
Newspaper story glorifying the ‘gay 
life with young married pair 
igreeing to be ‘‘broadminded”’ about 
each other's conduct. Incessant 
irinking, girls drunk in men’s hotel 
bedrooms, heroine going blind from 
irink, ete. Good work by Colbert 
ind Ruggles cannot redeem the mess 




















Entertain- 
ing 


Perhaps 
too strong 


Hardly 


Doubtful 


No 


Good if 
not too 
strong 


Bad 





NOTE— The Film Estimates omit the notations, “talking” and “silent,” unless required in particular cases. Practically all films 


are available in both versions and the “sound” version will generally be shown wherever the theatre equipment permits. 
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Picture No. 24. International 
Artprints Catalog. “The Healing 
of the Blind.” From the Original 
Painting by Hans Lietzmann. 


GREAT 
CHANGES 


ARE TAKING PLACE IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


HE LATEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF ALL 
gf bev fine arts are being put to use 
in the public schools of America. 

Is Religious Education keeping pace 
in this progress? 

In answer to this question, we an- 
nounce the publication of a new and 
remarkable series of sixty photo- 
chrome pictures from the paintings of 
the renowned artist,Hans Lietzmann. 

The first edition of these sixty art 
pictures, in seven colors, has already 
been fully subscribed in Europe. 


59 East Mapison STREET 





International Artprints are now 
offering, with the exclusive subscrip- 
tion rights, the first American edition. 
Large and small sizes are available. 

Send coupon for full information 
with subscription and price lists. 


INTERNATIONAL ARTPRINTS 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 








INTERNATIONAL ARTPRINTS 


59 East Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me free information about your Religious Art- 
print Series, with subscription and price lists. 


Name 





Address 
City and State 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Dr. F. Dean McC.usxy 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








E ARE indebted to Alan H. 
Nicol, Director of Visual 

Instruction of the Buffalo City 
Schools, for the following detailed 
plan of a typical reading lesson as 
conducted in the classroom with a 
stereopticon. 

SLIDE LESSON IN READING 

FIRST GRADE 

I Suspyect: PLayinc WITH A Toy TRAIN 
II Arms: 
General : 

a. To clarify ideas through the use 
of the visual aids 

b. To give children opportunities for 
free oral expression 

c. To enlarge the vocabulary of the 
children 

d. To increase the interest of the chil- 
dren in reading 


Specific : 
a. To review the following vocabulary : 
Mother Jack 
Father Santa Claus 


b. Todevelop the following vocabulary : 
a newspaper the floor 
a stocking a toy train 

II] MATERIALS: 
1. Slide showing living room— 

Fireplace in background 

Father reading a paper 

Mother darning stockings 

Boy playing with a toy 

electric train on the floor. 
IV ProcepureE: 
In a brief introduction to the lesson 
the teacher questions the pupils on a 
slide, previously studied, which showed 
a group of children playing tea-party. 
The pupils recall that Betty’s doll and 
dishes came from Santa Claus 
Today we will see what 
Santa Claus brought to 
Jack. 


(Teacher flashes the picture directly 
on the blackboard—not on a screen) 
What did Santa Claus bring to Jack? 
Santa Claus brought Jack a train. 
How many have a toy train like this 
one? 
Answers vary. 


Where do you put your toy train when 


you play with it? 
Answers vary. 
Where is Jack’s toy train? 
It is on the floor. 
Why did Jack put his toy train on the 
floor? 
Answers vary. 
What is Jack doing now? 
He is playing with his toy train. 
What is Jack’s father doing? 
He is reading a newspaper. 
Why is he reading the newspaper? 
Answers vary. 
What is mother doing? 
She is mending a stocking. 
Whose stocking is she mending? 
Answers vary. 
What else would you like to tell about 
the picture? 
Answers vary. 
What would you like to ask about it? 
Answers vary. 
I have a story for you about the pic- 
ture. Before you can read it what must 
you know? 


We must know the words. 


< 


When you know the words and can read 
the story, you may take a copy of the 
story home. 
(Have child point to the picture of the 
boy on the blackboard) What is the 
Boy’s name? 

The boy’s name is Jack. 


I will print the word Jack on the black- 
board over the picture of the boy. 
Show us Jack’s picture. 

Show us Jack’s name. 

Say his name. 

Proceed in a similar manner with the 
rest of the vocabulary. Remove the pic- 
ture and drill on the same words. If 
necessary, use phrase cards. The chil- 
dren then find the new words in the 
story on the blackboard, and study and 
read the sentences containing them. 


V. SUMMARY: 

Have child say all the new words. 

Have child read the entire story. 

Give children mimeographed copies of 
the story to put into note books. When 
they can read the story, allow them 
to take the story home to read to 
mother. 





use of this 





request. 


Traps mae 


35 West 45th St., New York City 


Name 





Reach the Mind Through 
the Eye! 


Do it with the help of Pathe educational films. 
Teachers aid pamphlets on all classroom sub- 
jects explain, step for step, the most effective 
material. 
Use coupon. 


PATHE 


MOTION PICTURES 


—— TF | 


Please send me full information on Pathe Pictures for classroom use. 


pe ee Pen ae 


Name of Projector.... 
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Lists, prices, etc. on 
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Educational Films From the 
Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics 
May O’CALLAGHAN 

In the United States at the pres- 
ent moment there is a widespread 
endeavor on the part of all prom- 
inent movie makers to join in the 
great drive for the production of 
educational films. The U.S. 5S. R. 
has long realized the great import- 
ance of visual methods in education. 
No doubt this may be ascribed to 
the fact that in the U. S. S. R. 
there were absolutely _ illiterate 
masses who had to be educated. 
Visual methods ensure speed, and 
if 90% of the population was to 
become literate within ten years, as 
originally contemplated, speed was 
what mattered most. If films con- 
vey much to the illiterate, how 
much more effective must they be 
in the classroom and for the edu- 
cated public generally ! 

Films of unknown regions stim- 
ulate a healthy curiosity as well as 
broaden the outlook. In Soviet Rus- 
sia, that vast territory that covers 
one sixth of the globe, there is am- 
ple opportunity, and one might say 
necessity, to teach let us say the 
citizens of Moscow, the nature of 
the country termed the U. S. S. R. 
For this purpose, and to a large ex- 
tent to make a permanent visual 
register of territories visited by eth- 
nographers, fine travelogues and 
scenic films have been made. Many 
of these films have been brought to 
the United States as a result of the 
enthusiasm of American educators 
who saw them when visiting the U. 
S. S. R. The territory covered by 
these films extends from the wild 


Karelian north to Siberia and even 


to Afghanistan. 

Recently two of these pictures 
were released in New York thea- 
tres. And though movie critics 
might be expected to have lost all 
taste for non-sensational films, the 
reception that was given both to 


“Afghanistan” and “Forest Peo- 
ple” was .enthusiastic.. The New 
York’ Sun wrote “ ‘Afghanistan’ is’ 
interestifig as‘a novelty as well'as a 
record of a fascinating place * 
fascinating as only an old crumb- 
ling but struggling civilization can 
be . . .”. The New York Times 
termed it as “well filmed and highly 
informative study of life in Af- 
ghanistan during the rule of 
Amanullah.” 

This film portrays life, customs 
and events in Afghanistan as seen 
by a Sovkino expedition which 
went there at the express invitation 
of King Amanullah. 
tion spent four months in the coun- 


The expedi- 








A Scene From “Afghanistan”. 
try and had the good fortune to be 
able to record the phenominal mod- 


ernisation of this eastern land 
which its King was accomplishing. 
We see the almost mediaeval side 
by side with ultra-modern ma- 
chinery and methods—the nomad 
with elephants and camels mingling 
with motor cars, bicycles and steam 
rollers. It is a historic record of an 
unparalleled attempt to modernize— 
an attempt which cost Amanullah 
his throne. 

The other film New 
York City—*Forest People”—is a 
thrilling pictorial life history of the 
tribe of Ude, a tribe that dwells in 
far eastern This tribe 
numbers but 1,300 and still lives in 
Looking 


shown in 


Siberia. 


a most primitive fashion. 
at the film it is as though one lived 
through all the events depicted. The 
photography is beautiful and sel- 
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dom does one have the chance 6f 
seing spumitiye people depicted in 
such a naturat manner. All scenes 
are a true record of daily life, no 
one shows any consciousness of ob- 
servation, not to mention of being 
“shot”. The “New York Telegram” 
in a lengthy review wrote: “ ‘For- 
est People’ is easily the most inter- 
esting picture of this type that has 
come to the local picture houses.” 


And the New York 


wrote: “The picture presents a fas- 


\merican 


cinating history of primitive man, 
far removed from airplanes, rail- 
roads, telephones, radio and motion 
pictures. The photography 
is good, and the director has suc- 
ceeded in getting people to go 
through their life routine without 
that 


visits 


sel f-consciousness frequently 


marks camera into strange 
and distant places.” 

Soviet Russia has not confined 
its educational productions to films 
of ethnographic expeditions, but 
has produced scientific films cover- 
ing medical, biological and physio- 
Amongst the 


United 


logical experiments. 
scientific films now in the 
States is the film “Mechanics of the 


Brain”, which illustrates condi- 


tioned reflexes and methods em- 


ployed by the famous physiologist, 
Pavlov, Direc- 


Professor Ivan P. 


tor of the Physiological Labora- 
tories in the Russian Academy of 
Nutri- 


film, 


Sciences. “The Problem of 


tion” is another scientific 
which reproduces Professor Pav- 
lov’s famous experiments on dogs 
in his study of the effects of var- 
ious substances on the human or- 
ganism. This film also gives very 
vivid examples of the value of vi- 
Perhaps the most 


this 


tamins in foods. 


unique picture in scientific 
group is that which deals with “The 
Problem of Fatigue.” Experiments 
illustrative of the effects of irra- 
tional working methods drive home 
the lesson of conservation of ener- 
gy by scientific working methods 
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Your pupils can’t 
spend a day in 
a coal mine... 


..but this new teaching device 

can, in fifteen minutes, enact 

the whole story of coal vividly 
before their eyes. 











By no other method can such subjects be covered so logically, or so 
thoroughly, as ts posstble through the use of Eastman Classroom Films. 


DAY actually spent ina coal mine could not 
give your pupils such a well-rounded idea 
of the way in which our chief fuel is obtained 
as they derive from the film on Anthracite Coal, 
supplemented by books, maps and recitations. 


Pictured in Motion 
With this new classroom aid the topic is pic- 
tured zm motion. Ona silvered screen the miner is 
shown as he comes to work. He dons, his work- 
ing clothes, his safetyamp. He rides down the 
shaft on a curious inclined railway, and through 
staunchly shored passages to his gallery. He pre- 
pares a blast and sets it off. The loosened coal is 
loaded intocars, hauled away bya mule, dumped. 
Presently it emerges from the shaft in another car 
and is hauled up into the ‘‘breaker.”’ It is culled, 
broken, graded, washed, dumped into chutes, 
thence into long trains of railroad gondolas. 


A Day vs. Fifteen Minutes 

These, and many other scenes, pass before the 
pupils’ eyes. Ev entually the miner comes up the 
shaft. He has spenta long day below, but theclass 
has been given the w hole story of his work én a 
quarter of an hour. Wp fit féeen hours of reading 

even in fifteen hours actually spent in the min- 
ing district...the children could not cover 
the subject so thoroughly, or with such com- 


— 


plete concentration, as it is covered with the 
aid of this special school film. 
onetime 


May be Used by: Any Teacher 
Anthracite Coal is only one of the many Eastman ° 
Classroom Films available on topics of Geogra-, 
phy, General Science and Health. They are! 
p slanned for use in the classroom, as a part of. 
the regular daily program. 


Send for This Information 
If you havenot received **A NewDescriptive List 
of Eastman Classroom Films,”’ or if you wish to- 
see a complete, illustrated outline of the film: 
Anthracite Coal, clip and mail the coupon. 


EASTMAN LEACHING FILMs, INc. 
Subsidiary of 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, ~~ a. 





EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 
Rochester, N. Y 
Gentlemen 
Without obligation on my part, please send me: is. 
) A Descriptive List of Eastman Classroom Films (* 
Illustrated Folder on Anthracite Coal J 


Name # ay ae a ae Pe 


City and State 
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723 Seventh Avenue 





; 


RUSSIAN 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
Geographical, medical, biological and physiological 
films, edited and produced by Russian 
experts and educators. 

Full particulars, lists and dates of releases from: 


Educational Film Department 
AMKINO CORPORATION 





New York City, N. Y. 


intel 





Recent Writings 

“School-Museum Relations in Coun- 
tries of South America”—by Lawrence 
Vail Coleman in School Life for March 
is an interesting article on the work of 
a few South American school museums. 
Prints, photographs, lantern slides and 
motion picture reels form a large part 
of the collections, supplementing mount- 
ed animals, plants, models and charts. 
Lending of these materials is not at- 
tempted save in two or three instances. 
Many of the museums instruct teachers 
in the art of forming their own collec- 
tions, and in the use of such visual 
material in the classroom. 


Classroom 


_ 


MODEL D 
For glass slides. 


“The Story of Wisconsin Visualized” 
—by Florence M. Whitney in the April 
issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation is an account of a project worked 
out by fourth grade pupils on the ex- 
ploration and development of Wiscon- 
sin. Such _ visualization afforded 
excellent opportunity for correlating 
art and nature work with history. 





“Education Moves Forward with Ra- 
pidity” — by William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in School Life for April, is a brief 
survey of education, comprising educa- 
tional achievements in many countries. 


MODEL B 
For glass slides. 


The Educwtional Screen 


Among them mention is made of the 
advantages of the visual method as dis- 
covered by many experiments, and the 
rise of the new instrument—the talking 
picture. 





“Visual Education,” as represented at 
the Atlantic City Convention of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
—by Mary Rogers Lane in the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine for April 
begins with the writer’s visit to the 
visual aid exhibits at the convention. 
Regretting the lack of still or motion 
pictures that have been taken for use 
in vocational guidance, she goes on to 
list the visual aids ready for use from 
commercial firms. A paragraph is de- 
voted to the two latest developments— 
the sound film and the National School 
of the Air in conjunction with class- 
room movies. The article concludes 
with a discussion of the principles 
which should be considered in the se- 
lection, use and production of visual 
aids for occupations classes, and the 
hope that at least one constructive re- 
search project in visual education for 
vocational guidance courses be made in 
order to find out the effectiveness of 
both still and motion pictures. 


Lanterns 


MODEL DC 
For glass slides, filmslides 
and micro-slides. 


You may have complete details and literature without charge if you will write 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Boston 


Washington 


Minneapolis Los Angeles 
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The Motion Picture as 


a Classroom Aid 
(Concluded from page 165) 


the early struggles of Thomas A. 
Edison, and how his efforts to give 
mankind more and better light were 
finally crowned with success. I 
have used that film several times, 


‘and every time we use it, the 


youngsters carry away a sense of 
struggle against difficulties, of the 
undaunted perseverance and _ the 
final success that makes manhood. 
In our school, Edison is one of our 
favorite characters, and small won- 
der. And that is the impression 
that I Would have them carry away, 
rather than Edison was born at 
such a time and in such a place, 
that he made the first practical elec- 
tric light in 1879, that he invented 
the phonograph and the motion pic- 
ture projector, and certain other 
inventions. 

The Colgate Company has a film 
entitled “Good Teeth, Good 
Health.” It is an entertaining mix- 
ture of life in the zoo and humor- 
ous cartoon comedy. Utterly unsci- 
entific, perhaps. Yet the aftermath 
of several showings of that film 
always results in a wholesale attack 
on film and tartar, and a deeply 
formed impression that teeth must 
and should be kept clean. 

In the Yale films there is the 
stirring one of “Vincennes.” I fol- 
lowed Clark’s dramatic expedition 
that won the West with as much 
interest and even excitement as my 
eighth grade boys. And when Clark 
announced to his men that there 
was a task ahead, that of capturing 
Vincennes, that couldn’t be done, 
but—they were going to do it, hard- 
boiled and blasé old projectionist 
that I have become through many 
years of operating the machine, I 
committed the unpardonable pro- 
fessional sin of becoming so inter- 
ested in the picture myself that I 
let the arcs burn out and the light 
go out, in following the fortunes of 


the historic expedition. 

That film and others in the list 
I call worth-while education of the 
emotions, a real lesson in patrio- 
tism. I know that the boys and 
girls who saw that film became, for 
the time, anyway, better Americans. 
I don’t know what their percentile 
improvement was over those who 
didn’t see the film, and merely read 
the story in a history reader, and I 
don’t care. I know that the ideals 
of courage, unselfishness and true 
patriotism were vicariously, if in 
no other way, taught and taught 
powerfully to them, in better fash- 
ion than any comment of mine 
could bring about. 

All this is a very unscientific and 
non-technical argument for the use 
of motion pictures in the classroom. 
I believe in the motion picture as a 
classroom aid. I believe it is a 
teaching device of magnificent pos- 
sibilities. I cannot evaluate in cold 
terms the impression it is making 
on my pupils. But I do know that 
they have a richer background. 
They have something to write 
about and talk about intelligently. 
Their interest is upheld, their emo- 
tions are stirred, there is a subtle 
appeal in the beauties of tossing 
ocean, snow-capped mountain sum- 
mits, waterfalls, gloomy jungle, 
towering icebergs, which puts them, 
at least vicariously, in that glorious 
company of adventurers who “have 
gone places and seen things.” 

In the reconstructed scenes of 
history they have come into contact 
with the great men of our nation. 
They have been swept out of their 
humdrum lives of factory and tene- 
ment and city streets. They have 
learned that men of all times have 
not hesitated to risk their lives for 
their country. And they have begun 
to get some faint inkling that true 
patriotism is not alone being ready 
to die, if necessary, for one’s coun- 
try, but to live so that they may be 
proud of their country and their 
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country may be proud of them. 
I believe in the motion picture in 
the classroom. 


Economic Aspect of 
Visual Education 
(Concluded from page 169) 
little theatre”, except under dis- 
tinctly unusual or emergency con- 

ditions. 

The question of the financing of 
the equipment of public schools 
with motion picture projectors and 
films—involving, as it does, special 
expenditures for adequate curtains 
to darken classrooms and auditor- 
iums—is not a simple one. It is not 
merely a question of competition 
between adjacent schools as to 
which shall possess the most ex- 
pensive and comprehensive accum- 
ulation of the latest pedagogic ap- 
pliances. It is directly related to 
the whole question of the school 
budget. 

Can the individual school afford, 
within the bounds imposed by its 
budget, to introduce the motion pic- 
ture without essential sacrifices of 
other phases of the school work? 
Can increased appropriation be ob- 
tained to enable the purchase and 
employment of the necessary equip- 
ment? Will the community come 
forward and, intelligently, from be- 
lief that such visual instruction is 
an essential, foot the bills as a mat- 
ter of voluntary contribution? And, 
finally, if the method be provably 
sound, and the investment justifi- 
able on proper grounds of economic 
judgment, is the teacher capable of 
using the new tool entrusted to her 
hands? 

The survey to be issued by the 
Motion Picture Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce should ma- 
terially aid in the formulation, by 
the citizen and taxpayer, of some 
concrete ideas as to his countenanc- 
ing the further increase of taxation 
(direct or indirect) in order that 
the educational motion picture may 
be used in the public schools. 
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Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Hducational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
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New Eastern Exchange 
Opened by Rothacker 


OINCIDENT with the an- 
Aer ecremeinan of the establish- 
ment of an eastern distribution cen- 
ter for films which have heretofore 
been distributed by the Circulation 
Department of that organization 
through its central office in Chicago, 
the Rothacker Film Corporation also 
announces a change in its Chicago 
headquarters. Beginning May first, 
the offices of the company have 
been located at 113-15 West Aus- 
tin Avenue, Chicago. 

The expansion in the Circulation 
Department of the Rothacker organ- 
ization has necessitated the estab- 
lishment of an eastern exchange to 
serve the rapidly growing number 
of schools, churches, clubs, civic 
organizations and other non-theat- 
rical groups looking toward this de- 
partment for film service. From 
May Ist, borrowers east of Pitts- 
burgh will be served from the new 
offices of the company at 729 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. 

Several outstanding productions 
have recently been added to the 
Rothacker Library of films, supple- 
menting more than fifty film sub- 
jects with which Rothacker borrow- 
ers have been served. Copies of the 
films described below are available 
on the same terms as others from 
the Rothacker Library—at no cost 
to the borrower except transporta- 
tion charges. 

The Story of Sulphur (2 reels) 
Produced for the Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Company, and available in 
both 35 and 16mm. widths. 

The scene of the film is the Tex- 
as field which produces most of the 
United States’ supply, which in 


1929 was more than 80% of the 
world’s total. Sulphur is mined by 
melting it underground with super- 
heated water and the reservoirs are 
shown which insure a_ continuous 
supply of water as well as the treat- 
ment plants which purify it be- 
fore it is forced into the mines. 





The Cathedral, Facing the Plaza de la 
Constitucion, Mexico City. 


Sulphur mines are seen to be 
drilled much as are oil wells. Ani- 
mated diagrams play a large part 
in demonstrating the penetration of 
the various strata, and also the 
methods by which compressed air 
and water are forced down to melt 
the sulphur which is brought to the 
top. Animation also shows the well 
made up of three casings—the out- 
er through which water descends, 
the center carrying the compressed 
air and the intermediate through 
which the liquid sulphur comes to 
the surface. 

Liquid sulphur is then piped to 
the storage vats where it cools and 
solidifies. One vat in particular, 
containing one million tons of so- 
lidified sulphur, is shown. The 
sides are removed and the mineral 
is blasted for shipment. . Loading 
machinery picks up 4000 pounds at 
one bite of the steam shovel and 
transfers it to cars bound for tide- 
water. A map shows the distribution 


of United States’ exports of sulphur 
to other countries and the territory 
in this country served through sea- 
ports and by all-rail shipments. 
Again by animation the film makes 
clear the various interesting uses to 
which sulphur is put—and what 
percentages are used for different 
purposes, from the familiar “Sul- 
phur and Molasses” of our child- 
hood days to spraying and dusting 
material for orchards, the amount 
that goes into the manufacture of 
rubber, explosive, sulphate pulp 
and sulphuric acid, which in itself 
has scores of uses essential to 
industry. 

The film is admirably con- 
structed for teaching purposes, and 
will prove illuminating material for 
the average audience who will be 
interested in learning fascinating 
facts about one of the less well 
known minerals. 

Mexico (3 reels) Produced for 
the Missouri Pacific Lines. 

Travel films are always popular, 


particularly when they have to do 
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El Obispado, the Bishop’s Palace, 
Mon Terrey. 

with a neighbor country as fasci- 
nating in its various aspects as 
Mexico. 

The trip of the film starts from 
St. Louis from whence the traveler 
is taken to the border, either by 
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train or plane, and there the beau- 
ties of the country begin to unfold 
before him. 

Mexico City comes in for a con- 
siderable share of attention (and 
rightly so) with its colorful life and 
the beauty of its situation as well as 
the majesty of its public buildings 
and its parks. The film will prove 
a revelation to those who have not 
themselves had the privilege of first 
hand acquaintance with the country 
and will carry an impression not 
soon to be forgotten. 

The three reels are divided into 
two parts: Reel 1 takes the specta 
tor to the border, Reels 2 and 3 are 
devoted to scenes of Mexico itself. 

The Story of Monel Metal (2 
reels) Produced for the Interna- 





From the Furnace the Metal is Poured 
Into Ingots. 
tional Nickel Company. Available 
in both 35 and 16mm. width. 
This age of metal—a term which 
aptly describes the mechanical age 


in which we live—demands for a 





myriad of industrial uses a mate- 
rial of high tensil strength, and last- 
ing non-corrosive qualities. To ans- 
wer these demands, monel metal 
has been developed, an alloy of cop- 
per and tin. The film shows its 
manufacture in one of the largest 
nonferrous electric furnaces in the 
world, and illustrates its many uses 
in the home and in industry. Even 
as a building material Monel Metal 
takes its place, as is evidenced by 
interior views of the beautiful new 
Union Trust Building in Detroit. 


The Newest Thing in Home- 
Made Lantern Slide Material 


An interesting new aspect of 
lantern slide projection is the mak- 
ing of home-made slides. A help- 
ful circular giving directions for 
making various types of slides is 
furnished by the Keystone View 
Company. 

The etched-glass slide is very 
practical for sketches and drawings 
to be made by pupils. It is the sim- 
plest possible type and can be made 
by writing or drawing on etched 
glass with a pencil. When colored 
pencils are used, the colors are re- 
produced clearly. 

Che ink slide is also a useful type 
and is made by drawing or writing 
on plain cover glass with specially 
prepared chemical ink which ad- 


heres readily to the smooth surface 


of the cover glass. The ink comes in 
six colors. 

Che cellophane slide is a valuable 
teaching tool for the teacher as all 


sorts of reading exercises may be 
typed on it and kept for repeated 
use. It is made by typing on a cel- 
lophane sheet through a high grade 
carbon paper, after which the sheet 
is bound between two pieces of 
cover glass. 

\ll the material needed for these 
three kinds of slides can be ob- 
tained from the Keystone View 
Company, Meadville, Pa., who will 
be glad to furnish further informa- 
tion on request. 


Victor Announces New Model 
Cine Projector 

The new model 3 Victor Cine 
Projector is identical with the pres- 
ent Model 3-B except that it is 
finished entirely in Crystal Black 
enamel with all steel and _ brass 
parts chromeplated. 

Among the exclusive advantages 
claimed for Victor Cine’ Projectors 
are: A film moving mechanism that 
insures perpetual steadiness, ab- 
sence of damaging pressure on the 
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film at the aperture, an automatic 
trip that cuts off power and light 
if film fails to track because of in- 
correct threading or defective 
splicing, superior illumination, 
built-in film rewind, and other de- 
sirable features. Victor projectors 
have double claw film movement, 
universal over-size motor with var- 
iable speeds and reverse action, a 
framing device, racket pinion fo- 
cusing, and all other requisites of a 
high grade projector. The New 
Model 3 Projector will retail for 
$25.00 less than the Model 3-B. 


A New Exposure Meter 


The B & H Photometer is an- 
nounced by its manufacturers, the 
Bell & Howell Company, as “the 
greatest forward advance in ex- 
posure meters yet witnessed in the 
wholé era of photography.” 

Movie makers everywhere will 
welcome this instrument and its 
elimination of guess work in de- 
termining exposures. While experi- 
ence sometimes develops a certain 
ability to guess the correct dia- 
phragm setting, most amateurs are 
in despair when it comes to deter- 
mining exposure by this “hit and 
miss” method. This new, compact, 
Sell & Howell pocket exposure 
meter will make possible instanian- 
eous readings of almost infallible 
accuracy. The operator can now 
be sure of correct exposure on 
every shot. 

The B & H Photometer is so sen- 
sitive that a person’s face, for 
example, can be exposed for the 
particular effect desired. Dark 
areas and shadows can be exposed 
specifically — an unprecedented 
achievement. 

This Photometer is on an en- 
tirely new type. It is based upon a 
simple laboratory method of light 
intensity measurement. The light 
intensity, or brightness, of a small 
surface, in the instrument, fur- 
nished by the incandescent filament 


(Concluded on page 191) 
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Silhouettes 
Possibly the simplest way in 


which to dramatize action is 
through silhouettes. It is 


prising to see how effective sha- 


sur- 


dow pictures are when filmed and 
how easy they are to make. 

All that is needed to 
movie silhouettes is a white sheet 
and a strong light source. The 
sheet should be hung and care- 
fully stretched to remove wrin- 
kles. Behind the put 2 
1000 watt bulb, a single arc lamp 
or any other light source that will 
cast sharp shadows. Needless to 
say there should be other 
illumination in the room. 

The action takes place between 
the light source and the screen. 
The movie camera is placed on 
the side of the screen away from 
the light and the 
screen. 

When the light source available 
does not cast clear cut shadows it 
may be placed behind the sheet or 
screen and the action 
front of the illuminated screen. 

In this case the camera should be 
focused on the figures instead of on 
the screen as is done when the fig- 


make 


screen 


no 


focused on 


staged in 


ures are behind it. 

There is no limit to the effects 
that can be 
them with 
Since only the shadow is photo- 
graphed, cardboard cut-outs serve 


secured—most of 


simple properties. 


excellently for scenery or other 
properties. Weird dragons that 
breathe smoke, tropical foliage, 
all are easily 





mysterious houses 
portrayed by simple cut-outs. 
Variation in the of the 
images may be secured by put- 
ting the -shadow-casting object 


size 


nearer or farther from the light. 
3y jumping over the light a per- 
son appears to jump in or out of 
a picture. Only when you start 
taking silhouettes do you begin to 
realize the possibilities in them. 
At least an f 3.5 opening should 
be used for exposure to insure 
good blacks and whites. 


The Question of a Camera 
The large variety and _ various 
models of amateur movie cameras 
now on the market are likely to 
confuse the person starting out to 
take his own movies. 

The 
whether 
with a single speed camera with 


question always arises 


one should be satisfied 
one lens, or a multiple speed cam- 
era with a turret of lenses of differ- 
ent focal lengths. 

The average amateur who only 
wishes to take pictures around his 
home or on trips will usually make 
no mistake in selecting the camera 
with the least adjustments. Then 
there will be fewer things to take 
into account and less likelihood of 
going wrong in exposure or speed. 

The 


course find lenses of different local 


advanced amateur will of 
lengths a convenience in varying 
the angle of view. Lenses of short 
focal length take in a wider angle 
than those of longer focal length. 
From the same position one may 
secure with a longer focus lens less 
of a particular scene and so larger 
images within the narrower field. 

useful in 


Varying speeds are 


special cases. Football pictures are 
smoother when taken at double or 
four times normal speed so that the 
action is slowed down. High speeds 
are useful too in motion studies. 

than camera 


Slower normal 
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speeds accelerate the action of the 
projected picture. Slow speed is 


valuable where longer exposures 

are necessary in very poor light. 
The beginner will do well to mas- 

ter one lens and one speed before 


attempting many lenses and speeds. 


An Aid to Editing 
Here is a trick that simplifies the 
marking of scenes or parts of 
scenes to be cut while editing a film. 
Project the film to be edited in 
Watch the film 


on the screen for parts that should 


the usual manner. 


be trimmed at the beginning or end 
of scenes. When you come to a 
part you want to mark for cutting 
out of the film run the projector 
back to the beginning of the part 
you want to cut out. Stop the pro- 
jector, then raise the safety shutter 
just long enough to blister the film. 
This can be done by watching the 
picture on the screen. Now run the 
camera forward to the end of the 
part to be cut out and again burn 
the film. 

When 


beginning and the end of each part 


you have so marked the 
to be cut out, the film is taken from 
the projector and as it is being re- 
wound and marked parts are torn 


out and the film re-spliced. 
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Bibliography on the Use of Visual Aids in Education 





This is the 
sixth Biblio- 
graphy which is appearing seri- 
ally in The Educational Screen 
om January to June, 1930. The 
Table of Contents for this com- 
plete Bibliography was printed 
with the first installment. (See 
page 29 of the January issue). 


V. SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
GENERAL 


Editor’s Note 
installment of the 


Berkeley, California, Public Schools: 
Visual instruction. Course of study 
for the elementary schools, including 
the kindergarten and first six 
Study Mon 


Galif 


(Course of 
7)—Berkeley, 


grades. 
graph, No. 
1923. 119 p. 
A practical manual for the use of visual 
aids in geography, history, nature study, 
good citizenship, art appreciation, home 
economics, music, physical education, lit- 
erature, primary work, and after school 
entertainment. 

Book of Knowledge: Arthur Mee and 
Holland Thompson, editors—Grolier 
Society, 2 W. 45th St, New York 
City. 1918. 20 volumes. 

Compton’s Pictures Encyclopedia: Guy 
Stanton Ford, editor-in-chief—l’. 
E. Compton & Co, 1000 N. Dearborn 
St, Chicago. 1922. 10 volumes 


\ Detroit, Michigan, Board of Education: 


Course of study in visual education 
-—1926. 246 p. 

Hass, Edna: Simple visual aids for first 
year number teaching — E 
Screen, 3: 178-80, May 1924 

Kennedy, A. H.: The visualization 
number—Visual Educ., 5: 256, 35] 
52, Aug. Oct. 1924 

Neale, Oscar W.: Picture study in the 
grades—Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
O. W. Neale Pub. Co., 1925. 447 p. 
illus. 

Ohio State Department of Education: 
Visual Bulletin—Pre- 
pared by B. A. Aughinbaugh, Colum 
bus, Ohio. F. J. Heer 
1926. 70 p. illus. 


Discuss direct observation, the cartoon, the 


Instruction 


Printing ( 


illustrated page, stereographs, wall pic- 
tures, lantern slides, motion pictures, maps 
and charts, as well as the various types 
of equipment for projecting pictures. An 
appendix gives sample lesson plans and 
other information. The - bulletin is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


3y JosePH J. WEBER, Pu. D. 
Copyright, 1930, by Joseph J. Weber 


Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction: Th-« 
del—Harrisburg, Pa., 1929. 78 p. 
(Educ. Monographs, Vol. 1, No. 8, 


Sept. 1929.) 


object-specimen- 


Sampson, Charles H.: Animated geom- 
etry—Visual Educ., 2: 20-23, Mar. 
1921. 

Schnectady, New York, Board of Edu- 
cation: A preliminary handbook of 


ial instruction—1927, 34 p. 

World Book Encyclopedia: Organized 
knowledge in story and picture—W. 
F. Quarrie & Co, 154 E. Erie St, 
Chicago. 10 vols. 7000 p. 5100 illus. 

Zirbes, Laura: Visual 
teacher’s guide to the new primary 


View 


visual 


education; a 


set—Meadville, Pa, Keystone 
Co. 1925. 116 p 


ART AND DRAMA 
American Review of Reviews: Teaching 


dramatic art with m 





tion pictures 

62: 107-108, July 1920. See also 
Current Opinion, 69: 493, Oct. 1920. 

Boylston, E. R.: Visualizing 
School Arts Mag., 25 
1925. illus. 

Kennedy, A. H.: Visualization of form 


art— 
180-82, Nov. 


—Educ. Screen, 4: 84-85, 95, 146-47, 
Feb., Mar. 1925; 5 73-75, 267-68, 
Feb., May 1926 


Los Angeles, California, Board of Edu- 


cation: Visual art—1923. 64 p. 
(Course of Study Monograph, No 
19, June 1923) 

Polak, S. and Quilter, H. C.: The 
teaching of drawing; its aims and 
nethods—Baltimore, Md., Warwick 
and York, 1916. viii, 168 p. illus 

Stuart, Donald C.: Motion pictures and 
th teaching of drama — Visual 


Educ., 1: 7-10, May 1920. 


CIVIC EDUCATION 

Alton, Maude E.: The value of moving 

pictures as an aid to teaching lan- 

guages and citizenship to adult for 

eigners—Nat Educ Assoc Pro- 
lings, 1924: 966-71 

R. S.: How to teach morals to 


vs and girls Milton 


Baker 


I Fairchild’s 





dramatic device for improving the 
( ter by the use of pictures 
Scientific Amer. Sup., 81: 6-11, Feb. 


Clement, Ina: Teaching citizenship via 
the movies—New York, 1918. 19 p 


(Municipal Reference Library. Spe- 
ial Report No. 2, June 26, 1918.) 


Current Opinion: Motion picture school 
houses to prevent future wars—66: 
234-35, Apr. 1919. 

Davenport, Homer: 
nated by moral 
58-69, July 1905. 

Ely, Catherine B.: The screen a world 
humanizer—Visual Educ., 2: 17-20. 
Feb. 1921. 

Foster, William H.: The motion picture 
as an educational force in the pris- 
on—New York, Nat. Commission on 
Prisons and Prison Labor, 1919. 7 p. 
(Prison Leaflet, No. 56) 

Gallup, G. B.: Movies for civic cam- 
paign—Nat. Municipal Review, 8: 
219-20, May 1919. 

Greer, Lucille: Picture potentialities in 
relation to world friendship—Educ. 
Screen, 3: 49-50, Feb. 1924. 

Haeseler, John A.: The cinema in in- 
ternational education—Educ. Screen, 
5: 581-84, Dec. 1926; 6: 9-12, Jan. 
1927. 

Knowlton, Daniel C.: Current events 
through pictures—Historical Out- 
look, 10: 24-28, Jan. 1919. illus. 

M’Ateer, Ercel C.: The influence of mo- 
tion pictures upon the development 
of international cooperation—Educ. 
Screen, 7: 94-95, 101, May 1928. 

Wallin, Wallace J. E.: The moving pic- 
ture as a help in relation to delin- 
quency and crime — Pedagogical 
Seminary, 17: 129-42, June, 1910. 

Weber, Joseph J.: Motion pictures and 
character formation—Nat. Board 
Review Mag., 3: 5-8, Mar. 1928. 

Woodruff, C. R.: Wanted—civic dram- 
atists; the place in education for de- 
mocracy—Nat. Municipal Review, 
11: 379-85, Nov. 1922. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Abrams, Alfred W.: Teaching geogra- 
phy by slides—Moy. Pict. Age, 4° 
16-18, Apr.; 16-18, May 1921. 

Atwood, Wallace W.: First steps in the 
study of geography—Visual Educ., 
1: 22-24, Jan. 1920. 

Branom, M. E.; Teaching of geography 

—Boston, Ginn & Co., 1921. Ch. 7. Ob- 
servational geography. Ch. 8. Repre- 
sentative geography. Bibliography. 

Crandall, Ernest L.: A lesson on cot- 
ton—Educ. Screen, 4: 53-56, 102-103, 
147-48, 219-21, Feb., Mar., Apr., June 
1924. 

Crawford, E. Winifred: The teacher's 
and pupil’s use of visual aids in , 


Cartoonist domi- 
ideas—Arena, 34: 
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studying geography—Visual Educ., 
2: 6-11, June 1921. 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc.: Special 
teachers’ guides for geography class- 
room films—Rochester, New York, 
1927. 

Emery, James N.: The slide route to 
Africa—Educ. Screen, 5: 170-74, 
Mar. 1926. 

Emery, James N.: South America via 
the slide route—Mov. Pict. Age, 5: 
13-14, 35, Feb. 1922. See also 5: ll- 
12, 28-30, Jan. 1922 (Japan via the 
slide route) and 5: 9-10, 26, Aug. 
1922 (Slide Route to India). 

Goodenough, Marie E.: Journey geog- 
raphy by the visual route—Educ. 
Screen, 1: 227-30, Sept. 1922. 

Myers, Stella E.: Geography visualized 
and vitalized—Educ. Screen, 3: 340- 
44, Nov. 1924. also 4: 488-90, 
556-61, 616-22, Oct., Nov., Dec. 1925; 
5: 110-13, 242-46, 306-12, Feb., May, 
June 1926. 

New York (State) University. Depart- 
ment of Education. Visual Instruc- 
tion Division: 
for elementary schools, and list of 
slides for third grade geography— 
1927. (Pamphlet) 

New York (State) University 
ment of Education. Visual Instruc- 
tion Outline of 
method as applied to the teaching 
of South America to the fifth grade 
class in geography—1919. 29 p. 

Parker, Edith P.: Evaluating the use of 


See 


Geography syllabus 
Depart- 


Division: visual 


pictures in teaching geography— 
Visual Educ., 4: 275-77, 303-304, 


Nov., Dec. 1923; 5: 15-17, Jan. 1924 

Seabrook, Eva Tingey: Visual aids in 
teaching elementary geography— 
Master’s Thesis, 1928. Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Smith, Mildred S.: Teaching geography 
with visual materials—Educ. Screen, 
6: 169-70, 199, Apr. 1927. 

Smith, E. E.: Teaching geography by 
problems—Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1922. pp. 
279-84. 

Wood, Ben D. and Freeman, Frank N.: 
Motion pictures in the classroom— 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 
(See Visual Research). 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


American Journal Public Health: Sym- 
posium on motion pictures—l1: 
269-79, Apr. 1922. 

American Journal Public Health: Clin- 
ic on motion pictures—16: 612-15, 
June 1926. 

Beyer, David S.: Public safety lesson 
taught through motion pictures— 


Visual Educ., 4: 7-8, Jan. 1923 

Collins, G. B.: The scrapbook as a vis- 
ual aid in health education—Visua! 
Educ., 3: 132-37, Mar. 1922. 

Crowley, K.: See a 
longer—Survey, 60: 348-49, June 15, 
1928. 

Edwards, Thomas C.: Health pictures 
and value—Annals Amer 
Acad. Political Social Sciences, 128: 
133-38, Nov. 1926. 

Hallock, Grace T.: Playing the health 

254-57, May 


movie and live 


their 


game—Visual Educ., 3: 


1922. 
Hoefer, Carolyn and Keith, Edna: Oral 
and film instruction in health edu 


Freeman, Visual Educa- 
346-76. (See Visual Re- 


cation—lIn 
tion, pp. 
search). 
Kleinschmidt, H. E.: A 
the common house fly—Vis- 
ual Educ., 4: 76-78, Mar 
also 4: 208-209, 227, Sept 
nie Dontcare’s Tooth). 
Montague, Joseph F.: Taking the doc- 


visualized 


les- 
son on 
1923. Se 


1923 (John 


tor’s 


pulse—Amer. Medicines, ns, 
245-50. 13: Apr. 1928 
Montague, Joseph F.: What motion 


pictures can do for medical educa 








tion—Annals Amer. Acad. Political 
Social Sciences, 128: 139-42, No 
1926. 

Northrup, R. B.: Moving pictures in 
accident prevention work—U. §S 
Bur. Labor Bul., 429: 112-15, 1927 

Powlinson, Charles F.: Teaching 
health through pictures—Nation’s 
Health, 4: 137-38, Mar. 1922 


Peter, W. W.: Visualizing health ideas 


in China—Visual Educ., 3: 390-91, 
Dec. 1922. 

Routzahn, E. G.: Films for health and 
welfare campaigns—Amer. City, 16: 





513-15, May 1917. 

School and Society: Health education 
films—28: 138-39, Aug. 4, 1928 

Stone, S. K.: Seeing and doing as ele- 
ments in teaching health—Visual 
Educ., 4: 50-52, Feb. 1923 

Turner. C. E.: Visual health education 
in grammar schools—Visual Educ., 
1: 14-19, Nov. 1920. 

Uliman, W.: Jaywalkers, flivverboobs, 
and the movies—Outlook, 139: 184- 
86, Feb. 4, 1925. illus. 

Van Brunt, A. J.: What motion pictures 
have done for safety first—Annals 
Amer. Acad. Political Social Sci- 
ences, 128: 94-95, Nov. 1926 

Wade, H. I.: X-ray moving pictures of 
the digestive tract—Scientific Amer- 
ican, 110: 395-96, May 9, 1914. 

Wallis, G. E.: Safety movies—their 
field, value, and appeal—Visual Ed- 
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ada, L. K. Cameron, 1913. 23 p. 

Marble, A. L.: History in pictures 
Photo-Era, 60: 333-39, 1928 
illus 

Pageant of America, R. H. 
editor: A pictorial the 
United States in 15 Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 1926. 
Volumes out include: 





June 


Gabriel, 
history of 
volumes 





Adventurers in the 
sea; the 
march of commerce; the epic of industry; 
the winning of freedom; in 
liberty, builders of the republic: 
of a new nation; American 
Americon§ spirit in _ letters; 
spirit in art; American spirit in archi- 
tecture; the the frontier; the 
American stage; Annals of American sport. 
Spaulding, Frank E.: America’s history 


wilderness; toilers of land and 
defense of 
makers 
idealism ; 


American 
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June, 1950 
vitalized—Nat. Educ. Assoc. Jl., 14: 
175-79, June 1929, 

Stephenson, Nathaniel W-: Yale his- 
torical films—Nat. Educ Assoc. 
Proc., 1924: 982-83. Also in Visual 
Educ., 4: 40-42, Feb. 1923, (Filming 
the story of America). 

Street, Arthur L.: 
current events—Sierra Educ. News, 
12: 21-23, Aug. 1916. 

Taylor, R. Tunstall: The 
history by motion pictures—Eng- 
lish Leaflet, Vol. 15, No. 128 (New 
England Association Teachers of 
English) June 1915. 30 p 

Wayland, J. W.: How to teach Amer- 
ican history—New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1914. Ch. 14, Visual Appeal 


”? 





Visual instruction in 





teaching of 


LANGUAGE 
Beglinger, Nina J.: Stereographs and 


slides in teaching oral English to 
foreigners—In Freeman, Visual] Ed- 
ucation, pp. 342-45. (See \ il Re- 


search) 
Chang, Howard S.: Teaching Chinese 
illiterates to read by means of the 
stereopticon—Educ. Screen, 3: 14- 
15, Jan. 1924 
Covington, Mary Q.: 


i] 1 
distribution of visual aids in teach 
ing high school English—Master’s 
Thesis, 1927. Colorado State Teach 


er’s College, Colo 

Fenton, N. and Hill, V. D.: Experi- 
mental study of a visual method in 
Latin instruction—School Review, 
36: 675-78, Nov. 1928. 

Gates, Arthur I.: The improvement of 
reading—New York, Macmillan Co., 
1927. 452 p 

Gerrish, Carolyn M.: The relation of 
moving pictures to English composi- 
tion—English Jl., 4: 226-30, Apr. 
1915. 

Handshin, Charles H.: Methods of 
teaching modern languages—Yon 
kers-on-Hudson, World Book C 
1923. Ch. 10, Realia 

Henry, Norman E.: Illustrative 
ial for’ Latin teachers—Classical Jl1., 
8: 115-17, Dec. 1912 

Hill, Roanna, W.: The value of visual 
education in forming reading habits 

167, Tune 1928 





—Educ. Scres n, 7: 

Holmes, Frederick W.: Visual aids as a 
key to the teaching 
Visual Educ., 5: 389-90, 399, Nov 
1924. 

Hultgren, C. L.: Teaching English t 
foreigners through motion pictures 
Visual Educ., 1: 25-28, Sept.-Oct. 
1920. 


of sentences— 





Keystone View Company: Visual in- 


ther’s guide to Key- 


stone primary set—Meadville, Pa., 


1927. 221 p. 


Paul, H. G.: Visual education in the 
teaching of English—Educ. Screen, 
2: 206-208, May 1923 

Smith, Mildred §S.: Teaching reading 
with stereographs and slides 

; 123-26, Mar. 1927 

Stroebe, J. H.: The use of pictures as 


ive material in modern lan- 


Educ 





Screet ( 


guage teaching—Education, 43: 363- 

72, Feb. 1923 

Ward, C. C.: Pictures for the use of 
teachers of English—English Jl., 4: 
671 74. Dex 
1916 

Woodruff, L. B.: Use of maps, pictures, 


rds, games, etc., 


1915; 5: 274-80, Apr 


in studying 
life—Classical Jl., 
174-80, Dec. 1915 


LITERATURE 


ancient classical 


Crandall, Ernest L.: Rip Van Winkle 
mes back—Educ. Screen, 3: 22-23, 


| + 1004 
la 124 


Damon, Lindsay T.: The motion pic- 
r 1 English literature—Visual 
Educ., 1: 29-34, Apr. 1920 
Eastman, Charlotte W.: Visual educa 
tion with the English classics—Vis- 


Review, 1928: 23-26 (Society for 


‘isual Education, Chicago, Illinois) 
Educational Screen: Douglas Fairbanks 
Hood—2: 172-74, Apr. 1923 

Epperson, Adele: The use of visual 
representation in motivating the 
literatut Master's’ the- 


sis, 1928. University of Texas, Aus- 


Hilson, Jane A, and Wheeling, Kathe- 


rine G.: Illustratiy naterial tor 
high school literature English Jl., 
11: 482-90, 569-76, 632-41, Oct., Nov., 
Dec. 1922; 12: 121-26, 189-96, 266-73, 


334-41, Feb., Mar Apr... May 1923. 
Howard, Claud: The 


literatur 


f pictures in 


539-43. Oct. 191¢ 
Krows, A. E.: Literature and the mo- 
picture—Annals Amer. Acad. 


~~ ~4 


Political Social Sciences, 128: 70-73, 


Lanphier, Marion F.: Epic possibilities 


film—Educ. Screen, 1: 10-13, 


Afar 107 


Literary Digest: Screen dealings with 


Dickens and Hug 76: 29-30, Feb. 
17. 1927 

Parks, Grace M.: The use of films and 
slides in the teaching of literature; 
a study of their use in junior and 
senior high schools, primarily in 
he State f Kansas—A University 


sas master’s thesis, 1926 
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Sage, Eugene: Illustrating the classics 
—English Jl., 11: 110-16, Feb. 1922. 

Smith, Dora V.: More illustrative ma- 
terial for high school literature— 
English Jl., 31: 191-200, Mar. 1924. 

Smith, Grace P.: Visualizing mythology 
—vVisual Educ. 1: 27-29, Nov. 1920. 

Wakefield, Ethel: Teaching literature 
with films and slides—Visual Educ., 
4: 4-6, 26, Jan. 1923. 

Ward, C. C.: Pictures for use in teach- 
ing literature—English Jl., 6: 267-69, 
348-50, Apr. May 1917. 

Weaver, Marie A. Coté: A classic on 
the screen—Educ. Screen, 2: 262-67, 
June 1923. 

SCIENCE 
(General) 

Astell, Louis A.: The status and trends 
of visual aids in science—Educ. 
Screen, 7: 183-84, Oct. 1928. 

Brown, H. E.: Visual materials in the 
teaching of physics—Educ. Screen, 
7: 96-97, May 1928. 

Davis, Ira C.: The use of motion pic- 
tures in teaching general science— 
General Science Quarterly, 7: 102-13, 
Jan. 1923. Also in School Science 
Mathematics, 23: 425-33, May 1923. 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc.: Special 
teachers’ guides for general science 
classroom films—Rochester, N. Y. 
1928. 

Edgert, C. C.: The lantern slide in 
physics—Educ. Screen, 1: 288, Nov. 
1922. 

Findlay, Grace M.: Visual means in 
elementary science teaching—Visual 
Educ., 4: 151-52, 164, May 1923. 

Frost, E. B.: Visualized astronomy— 
Visual Educ., 4: 43-46, 83-86, .94, 
Feb., Mar., 1923. 

Goodhart S. P.: Motion picture in sci- 
ence—Annals Amer. Acad. Political 
Social Sciences, 128: 66-69, Nov. 
1926. 

Kennedy, A. H.: Visualization of form 
—Educ Screen, 4: 84-85, 95, 146-47, 
Feb., Mar. 1925; 5: 73-75, 267-68, 
Feb., May 1926. 

Lemon, Harvey B.: Use of motion pic- 
tures in physics teaching—School 
Science Mathematics, 22: 254-55, 
Mar. 1922. Also in Educ. Screen, 
1: 141, May 1922. 

Macleod, Annie L.: Motion pictures in 
the teaching of chemistry—Educ. 
Film Mag., 4: 7-9, Sept. 1920. Also 
in Visual Educ., 1: 18-23, May 1920. 

Miller, L. P.: The contribution of slides 
and films to science teaching— 
Educ. Screen, 5: 200-202, Apr. 1926. 

Rolfe, E. C.: The effectiveness of the 
film and demonstration in physics— 
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In Freeman, Visual Education, pp. 
335-38. (See Visual Research). 
Shriner, J. T.: Use of motion pictures 
in the teaching of junior high school 
science—Educ. 

June 1926. 

Twiss, G. R.: Principles of 
teaching—New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1917. pp. 143-53. 

Wilson, J. H.: General science visual- 
ized—Buffalo, New York, United 
Projector and Film Corporation, 
1922. 95 p. 

Wood, Ben D. and Freeman, Frank N:: 
Motion pictures in the classroom— 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 
(See Visual Research) 

(Biological) 

Ditmars, Raymond L.: 
history—Movie Makers, 2: 
Mar. 1927. illus. 

Eastman, Dolph: Microscopical view of 
the blood circulation—Educ. Film 
Mag., 4: 14, 28, Oct. 1920 

Herm, C. F.: 
teaching biology and other sciences 
—Educ. Film Mag. 2: 16-18, 29, 
Nov. 1919. 

Hurley, C.: Natural science project in 
conservation—Elem 
751-57, June 1927. 

Israel, M. L.: The parts of a flower and 
their purposes—Visual Educ., 4 
140-42, 163, 178-83, May, June 1923. 

Lachenbrrch, Jerome: 
life to the classroom—Mov. Pict. 
Age, 4: 13-14, Mar. 1921. See also 
3: 15, June 1920 (on the same sub 
ject). 

Mather, S. T.: National parks are field 
laboratories for the study of natur 
—School Life, 12: 41-44, Nov. 1926 

Noe, A. C.: Use of charts in the natural 
sciences—Science n s, 67: 571-74, 
June 8, 1928. 

Ramsey, Jean: Nature Study films in 
the making—Visual Educ., 2: 15-23, 
June 1921. 

Rosenberger, H.: Micro-motion pic- 
tures; how microscopic cell life is 
being studied—Scientific American, 
136: 166-67, Mar. 1927. illus 

Sherwood, George H.: Free nature edu- 
cation—Vistial Educ., 3: 138-41, 
180-82, Mar., Apr. 1922. 

School and Society: 


Screen, 5: 325-28, 


science 


Living natural 


22-24, 35 


Cinema-microscopy in 


Ted 


School Jl., 27: 





Bringing bird 








Anthropological 


films at Harvard University—26: 
837-38, Dec. 31, 1927 
VOCATION 


(General) 
Adams, F. J.: The motion picture and 
vocational guidance—Educ. Screen, 
3: 135-37, Apr. 1924. 


Lewin, William: Photoplays for voca- 
tional guidance—Educ. 
452-54, Dec. 1927. 

M’Cracken, Thomas C. and Lamb, Hel- 
en E.: Occupational information in 


Screen, 6: 


the elementary schoo 1—Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 250 
Ch. 15, Use of films and slides. 

Scientific American Supplement: Mov 
ing pictures as an aid to 
trades—67: 76, Jan. 30, 1909 

Sylvester, Charles W.: Vocational r 
habilitation of 


teaching 





disabled ex-servit 
men—Visual Educ., 2: 13-21, May 
1921. 
(Agriculture) 
Cooley, Edgar W.: Teaching agricul 
ture by chart and film—Visual Edu 
3: 78-81, 109, Feb. 1922 
4: 148-50, 164, May 1923 
the teaching of agriculture) 
Dickinson, Sherman: 


for teachers of 


. 1 
see als 


Peta levee 
(Vitalizing 


Visual education 
agriculture—Uni 
versity of Missouri Bul., Vol. 26, N 
29, Columbia, Mo., 1925. 64 p. illus 
Handschin, W. F.: Visual instructio1 
agricultural education—Mov. Pi 
Age, 4: 18-19, 32, Dec. 1921 
Outlook: Making movies to teach farm- 
ers—109: 749-50, Mar. 31, 1915 
Perkins, Fred W.: The 


agriculture department movi 





United States 


work 


—Educ. Film Mag., 6: 3, 5, Aug 
1921 
Sherman, Caroline B.: Visual instru 





tif in agricultural colleges—Visual 
Educ., 3: 395-96, 412, Dec. 1922 
(Industry) 
Chapple, Bennett: Screening industry— 
Educ. Screen, 3: 277-80, Sept. 1924 
Clarke, H. L.: 
constructive force in  industry— 
Visual Educ., 1: 12, Sept.-Oct. 1920 
Ellis, Don Carlos: Educational uses of 
industrial film—Mov. Pict. Age, 3 
13-14, Nov. 1920. illus. 
Hays, Dudley G.: Educational value of 
Mov. Pict. Age, 4 


Visual education as a 


industrial films 
9-10, Jan. 1921. 
Holley, Francis: 
and the uses of the cinematograph in 





Industrial education 


public instruction—Washington, D 
C., Bureau of Commercial Econom- 
ics, 1916. 15 p. 

Kelley, James H.: Five ways every fac- 
tory can use films—Mov Pict. Age, 
4: 11-12, Jan. 1921. 

Kent, M. C.: Visual instruction in an 
industrial school—Educ. Screen, 5: 
70-72, 141-45, Feb., Mar. 1926. 

Klein, J.: What are pictures 
doing for industry?—Annals Amer 
Acad. Political Social Sciences. 128: 
79-83, Nov. 1926. 


motion 
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Literary Digest: Fighting waste with 
the movies at the plant of the Na. 
tional Cash Register Company—6§; 
35-37, May 1, 1920. illus 

Middleton, P. H.: Movies speed up la- 
bor—Technical World, 19: 187-90, 
Apr. 1913. illus 

Moore, C. H.: Importance 
industrial education—Educ Film 
Mag., 1: 29-30, Feb. 1919. 

Webber, J. E.: Industrial fil 
licitv, advertising, and 

Screen, 4: 


of the film in 


ms as pub- 
educational 
mediums—Educ. 379-81, 
445-48, June, Sept., 1925 
Wolgamott, Alberta M.: 
tures in industrial education—Man, 
Training Voc. Educ., 17: 745-49, 
June 1916. 
VI. SOURCES OF VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 


GOVERNMENT BUREAUS 





Moving pic- 


Department f Agricultur Motion 
Picture Section. (Films 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
Mines. (Films and Slides 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of 


Education. (Films and Slid 


Department of the Interior National 
Park Service. (Slides) 

Department of the Interior. Reclama- 
tion Service. (Films and Slides 


Department of Labor. Children’s Bu 
reau. (Slides) 

Department of Labor. Women’s Bu- 

reau. (Slides) 

Treasury Department Publ Health 
Service. (Films and Slides 

War Department. Army Medical Mu- 
seum. (Films and Slides) 

War Department. 
Office. (Films and Slides) 
COMMERCIAL COMPANIES 

FURNISHING LANTERN SLIDES 

Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 


Buffalo, New York. 


Surgeon General's 


Edited Pictures System, Inc., 130 W 
46th St., New York City 

Geography Supply Bureau, 314 College 
Ave., Ithaca, New York 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, 26 E 


Eighth St., Chicago, III 


James C. Muir & Company, 10 So. 18th 


St., Philadelphia. Pa 

View Meadville, 
Pa. (Slides and Stereographs) 

National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, 1974 New York 
City 

National Board of Y. W. C. A. 600 
Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Song Slide Kirks- 

ville, Mo. 


Keystone Company, 


Broadway, 


Sims Corporation, 
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Society for Visual Education, 327 So 
LaSalle St., Chicago, III 

Spencer Lens Company, 442 Niagara 
St., Buffalo, New York 

Standard Slide Corporation, Broadway 
and 48th St., New York Ci 

Stillfilm Incorporated, 1052 Ca 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal 

Victor Animatograph Company, Dav 
enport, Iowa. 

Visual Education Service, Inc., Carmel 
Monterey County, California. (Slid 
and Stereographs) 

COMMERCIAL COMPANIES 
FURNISHING EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 

(See “1001 Films.” Educational Scre 
5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II] 

Atlas Educational Film Company 
So. Blvd., Oak Parl 

Carlyle Ellis, 130 W 46th St., N 
York City 

Chronicles of America Photoplays 


University, New Haven, Cont 
DeFrenes and Felton, 60 No. State St 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
New York 
Eastman Teaching Films, I1 R 
ter, New York 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 130 W 


46th St., New York ( 
Harcol Me tio! Picturs In lus ries, [1 


610 Bar nne ot., N W Orl ins, I 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, 26 1 
Eighth St., Chicago, II] 
International Harvester | pany 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 
Midwest Educational Film Service, W 
C. U. Bldg., Quincy, III nd 3308 Oliv 
St., St. Louis, Mo 
Pathe Exchange, Inc., 35 W. 45th St., 
New York City 
Pinkney Film Serv ( 1028 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, | 
Q.R.S.-DeVry Corporatio 333 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., a 
630 Ninth Ave., New York Cit) 
Ray-Bell Films, Inc., 817 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn 
Herman Ross Enterpris« 622 Ninth 


Ave., New York City 

Rothacker Film Corporation, 113 W 
Austin Ave., Chicago, | 

Rowland Rogers Producti 
man St. at Harris Ave., Long Island 
City, New York 

Sanford Motion Pictur Service, 406 
Englewood Ave., Chicago, II 

Society for Visual Education, 327 So 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 

Spiro Film Corporation, 161 Harris 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

United Projector and .Films Corpora- 
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tion, 228 Franklin St 
York 


Visual Education Service 


Buffalo, New 


, Inc., Carmel, 
Monterey County, Calif 

Wholesome Films Service, Inc., 42 Mel- 
r e St., Boston, Mass 

Y. M. C. A. Free Film Service, 120 W. 
4ist St., New York City 
COMMERCIAL COMPANIES 
FURNISHING PROJECTION 

EQUIPMENT 


Acn Metallic Screen Company, New 
Washington, Ohio 
Acme Division, International Projector 


Company, 90 Gold St., New York 


( 
i ind Lomb Optical Compan 
I f . New Yortl 
Howell i 1818 Lar 
Ave., Chicago, | 
Da-] Screen at Scer Company 
922 W. Mont a igo, Ill 
Eas I ik ( Rochester 
Yorl 
| Pictures S Inc 130 W 
+f 2 New Y Kk Cut 
Id Pictures ( ! 26 =| 
g a l 
( \f ( S 
te P la i P 
I View ( Meadville 
“sf € S 
M Educ S e, W 
( Bldg., Q [] 
M Theatre S Lon if 395 
~ c 1c f his. Tenn 
M Sut ( 844 S V 
1 Ay ( 
( S-DeVrv_ ( N 
- di the , . 
Ra Screen ( 1476 ] , 
i h \ \ \ 
Sa + I ( Darl 
: “¢ 
S M n P Servi 40 
riew 1A ( 9 [1] 
S Song Slide Kirksvill 
af 
S V } | it I 327 » 
LaSa St.. Ch ig I] 
Spencer Lens Compar 442 Niagara S 


Buffalo, New Y 
Chas. M. Stebbins P 


I Supply fe 
pany, 1818 Wyandotte St 


Kansas 


City, Mo 
[ 1 Proje und | ( r 
228 | S Buffal New 
\ 
\ Animatoegra Da rt, low 


The above concludes the Bibliography 
(January-June). Reprints will be avail- 
able. 
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Among the Producers 
(Concluded from page 185) 


of a small electric light bulb, is 
made to match the brightness of the 
surface or subject to be measured. 
The brightness of the filament is 
varied or controlled by the simpie 
operation of turning a dial. The 
direct comparison of the brightness 
of the filament with the brightness 
of the subject, as viewed through 
the eyepiece of the Photometer, 
permits a quick and direct reading, 
taken from the dial, of the lens dia- 





The Photometer In Use. 


phragm opening to be used for the 
subject being photographed. 

This new method is unique in 
that it permits finding the exposure 
while actually seeing the subject. 
This makes it possible to determine 
the exposure required to register 
shadow or dark details, or high- 
light or light area details, or to 
strike an average exposure between 
the two extremes, whatever the op- 
erator desires for the subject at 
hand. Accurate exposure readings 
are given for any type of subject, 
outdoor or indoor, and under any 
possible photographic light, natural 
or artificial. The B & H Photo- 
meter thus leaves nothing to guess- 
work and admits no chance for er- 
roneous judgment. 
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FILMS 


Amkino Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 182) 


Atlantic Motion Picture Service Co. 
739 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Bray Pictures Corporation 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


DeFrenes & Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 181) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Il. 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Pathe Exchange Inc., 
35 W. 45th St. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 179) 


Henry G. Peabody 
P. O. Box 111, Pasadena, Cal. 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 


817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Rothacker Film Corp. 
113 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 162) 


UFA-Films 
1540 Broadway, New York City 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 
300 W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larch~ at Ave., Chicago, II. 


(See ad ment on page 161) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago., Ill. 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Bernard Sullivan Company 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SCREENS 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, III. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 161) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Henry G. Peabody 
P. O. Box 111, Pasadena, Cal. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, Ill. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 162) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 182) 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREO- 
SCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 161) 


Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, Ill. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 162) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 182) 








